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Events have gone far enough to make clear 
the fundamental principle of the present Ad- 
ministration in dealing with the Southern ques- 
tion. It proposes to consider self-government 
as established in the South, and accordingly to 
leave the people of the Southern States to de- 
termine all local questions for themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, in South Carolina, where there are 
courts recognized by both parties, it simply 
withdraws the troops; in Louisiana, where each 
party has its Governor, its Legislature and its 
courts, the problem is more difficult. The pub- 
lished instructions to the Commission forbid the 
idea of ‘* any examination into or report upon 
the facts of the recent State election or the can- 
vass of the votes cast at that election,” and call 
for an endeavor to accomplish the recognition 
of a single legislative body by which the pres- 
ent issue in Louisiana can be finally settled 
without Federal interference. Thus the real 
issue presented by the Administration to the 
country is the fundamental one, whether the 
people of the Southern States may be safely en- 
trusted to administer their own affairs; and 
Whatever doubts may linger in the minds of some 
Northern Republicans upon this point, twelve 
years have pretty effectively demonstrated that 
the politicians at Washington are not competent 
to manage those affairs for them. The pledge 
of Wade Hampton to foster the educational in- 
terests of South Carolina and letters received 
from different parts of the South by the Commis- 
sioner of Education indicate an awakened in- 
terest on this subject, and are among the most 
hopeful responses which the new policy has 
evoked. 





Wendell Phillips, who is reviving the history 
of slave-catching in Massachusetts, and the 
ardent Methodist minister who presented last 
week resolutions in the M. E. Conference re- 
viewing ‘‘the blighting effects of slavery,” and 
protesting against making terms with Wade 
Hampton, ‘‘ who long since ought to have been 
hung for treason,” are both men born out of 
due time. Resolutions against slavery are as 
harmless and as useless as a pronunciamento 
against the Inquisition or a sermon against an- 
cient Pharisaism. The country long since de- 
termined not to hang any one for treason; even 
if the New England Conference had passed Dr. 
Mallalieu’s resolution, which it has very wisely 
refused to do, the country would not reconsider 
its determination; if it should, the hanging would 
not begin with Wade Hampton. Denunciations of 
slavery and the rebellion are now an absurd 
anachronism; this is as if Moses in the wilder- 
ness had devoted himself not to framing institu- 
tions for the organization and development of a 
free people, but to philippics against Pharaoh 
and his host in the bottom of the Red Sea. We 
suggest to Dr. Mallalieu and those whom he 
represents, as an appropriste theme for their 
meditation, the text, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” The sun has gone down 
many times since the surrender of the rebellion 
at Appomatox Court-house. 


New York city really appears to be wakening 
to the need of radical reform in municipal goy- 
ernment. We have already given an abstract 
of the plan proposed by the Commission for the 
government of the great cities. It involves a 
re-establishment of self-government, and the 
recognition of the principle that the men who 
pay the money shall determine how it is to be 
spent. This plan has already been unanimously 
approved by the Cotton Exchange, the Im- 
porters’ and Grocers’ Board of Trade and the 
Stock Exchange, and by a special meeting of 
citizens held last Saturday night and addressed 
by Dorman B. Eaton and Hon. Wm. M. Evarts. 
The only opposition so far developed came, at 
the latter meeting, from a somewhat noisy and 
obtrusive representative of the communists, who 
was finally ejected by the police. 


Dr. Muhlenberg was emphatically a member 
of the Holy Catholic Church. An Episcopalian, 
and working all his life in and with his church, his 
life abounded with a charity and his hymns 
gave expression to a spirituality neither of 
which are the prerogative of any denomination. 
His St. Luke’s Hospital—one of the glories of 
New York city—was born on a Sunday morning 
in 1846 with a collection of $30, taken up the 
first year of his pastorate in this city. The St. 
Jobniand enterprise followed a quarter of a cen- 
tury later—a charity as wise as it is generous, 
for it helps the poor by enabling them to help 
themselves. His proposition during the war, 
that Good Friday should be kept as a day of 
special fasting and prayer by all denominations, 
was followed by his acceptance of Dr. Adams’s 
invitation to preach in his (Presbyterian) pulpit, 
and was one of the first steps toward that 





church unity, as well as toward that recogni- 
tion of Goud Friday and Easter, which has since 
become so nearly universal. His death last 
week, in the eighty-first year of his age, was 
peaceful and comparatively painless—a fitting 
close to the life of one who is known throughout 
Christendom as the author of the exquisite 
hymn, ‘‘I would not live alway.” 


The tragedy enacted in this city last week 
affords a terrible illustration of the possibilities 
of evil in human nature. The drama is still 
somewhat shrouded in mystery: the two who 
alone know all the facts are dead; the third and 
only living eye-witness can at present recall noth- 
ing with clearness or certainty; but they seem 
substantially to have been as follows: Orville 
Jewett, a junior member of the well known 
firm of Jewett & Co., white lead manufacturers, 
possessed a wild, dissolute, ungovernable nature, 
never habituated to self-control. It was finally 
determined that he must leave the firm, and one 
of the partners, Mr. Dean, had agreed to buy 
him out. The time for closing the transaction 
had arrived; three of the partners were in the 
inner office together when Orville Jewett took 
from his Ulster overcoat, where he had kept it 
concealed, a hand grenade and threw it on the 
floor where his uncle was sitting; it exploded; 
wrecked the room; killed the uncle almost in- 
stantly; and dangerously wounded the other 
partner and himself. He then finished the 
tragedy by putting the contents of a revolver 
into his own person. It is said that he was 
crazy, and some of his ancestors are reported to 
have been of unsound mind; but there is no evi- 
dence that the craziness was any other than 
that of an uncontrollable self-will, made more 
so by a life of self-indulgence, and brought at 
last to the point at which he deliberately chose 
to ruin since he could not rule. The story is 
one that indulgent parents and spoiled children 
will do well to ponder. 


There was a curious poetic justice in the fact 
that ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” whose cartoon was the 
immediate occasion of Mr. Tweed’s arrest, was 
the journal to obtain possession of his private 
diary and give to the public the story of his 
escape. No dime novelist ever conceived a bet- 
ter story of romantic adventure. If we may 
believe this account—and the publishers’ names 
are a sufficient guarantee that it is really taken 
from Mr. Tweed’s private diary—he contracted 
with a band of thieves to deliver himself into 
their hands and be by them delivered in safety 
into the jurisdiction of Spain; was taken by 
them from his own house-door in safety to a 
hiding-place on the Palisades, where he remained 
three months looking down on the city and 
reading with interest in the daily papers the re- 
ported attempts for his recapture. The story 
of his subsequent removal to a fisherman’s hut 
on Staten Island, and thence to a hiding-place 
on the coast of Florida, his escape to Cuba, his 
shipment to Spain, and his arrest there, all 
read so much like a romance that we do not 
wonder at, though we do not share, the skepti- 
cism of the New York ‘‘Times” concerning it. 
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His published letter to Mr. O’Conor surrenders 
all hope of further resistance, but the tone of 
its penitence is unpleasantly suggestive of the 
tardy repentance of Uriah Heep. 


General Martinez Campos, commander-in- 
chief of the Spanish forces in Cuba, has given 
to the Cuban insurrectionista a very decided 
reinforcement by the announcement that no 
quarter will be granted to them after May 1st. 
Our present Secretary of State in a public speech 
on the Virginius affair pointed out very clearly 
that there is no intermediate state known to in- 
‘ernational law between that of peace and that 
of war, and that the attempt on the part of the 
Spanish authorities to treat the Cubans as nei- 
ther at peace nor at war is one to call forth the 
protest of every civilized nation. Turkey has 
already found that the moral sense of Christen- 
dom is an enemy not to be despised; Spain may 
yet learn by a bitter experience the same truth. 


The papers have been full during the last 
week of rumors and surmises respecting Prince 
Bismarck’s withdrawal from public life. As is 
usual in such cases, every reason is imagined ex- 
cept the one which the Prince has assigned. 
But it has been the habit of Bismarck to perplex 
the world by his frankness; truth is an unknown 
factor in diplomacy, and he has used it with re- 
markable success. No minister in Europe has 
had to endure a strain comparable to that which 
he has endured. He has been the practical 
head of an inchoate empire; he has had the 
triple work of organizing it, defending it against 
foreign foes, and protecting it against internal 
dissension; he has been above all other men the 
representative of the European sentiment against 
the reactionary policy of the Papacy, and has 
had at the same time to resist the atheistic and 
disorganizing tendencies of German socialism; 
and he has now reached the age of sixty-two, 
ut which most men feel the need of rest. We 
are inclined therefore to believe that the sim- 
plest explanation is the true one: that he really 
desires rest and retirement; that the Emperor is 
loth to lose wholly the influence of his strong 
will in national affairs; and that therefore this 
arrangement has been made, by which he has 
heen temporarily relieved from his administra- 
tive duties without, however, absolutely resign- 
ing his office; a position which leaves him at 
liberty to resume the helm at any time in case of 
stormy weather. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


i geo text of the famous protocol is published. 
He must be very sanguine, indeed, who 
builds on it any hope of peace. It is signed by 
ull the great Powers; invites the Porte to re- 
place its armies on a peace footing, and to put 
in hand with the least possible delay the neces- 
sary reforms ; takes cognizance of the ‘‘ good 
intentions on the part of the Porte,” and ex- 
presses hope for effective improvement in the 
condition of the Christian population ; asserts 
that the Powers will watch carefully the man- 
ner in which the promises of the Ottoman Goy- 
ernment are carried into effect; and declares 
that in case the condition of the Christians 
should not be adequately improved, the Powers 
‘* reserve to themselves to consider in common 
as to the means which they may deem best 
fitted to secure the well-being of the Christian 
populations and the interests of general peace.” 
The Eastern sore is not one to be salved by a 
diplomatic bope. 

The Mohammedans in Turkey are, as Mr. 
Freeman has well put it, ‘‘a foreign army en- 
camped in that part of Europe which from their 
encampment is called Turkey.” They are aliens 
in blood, aliens in language, aliens in religion. 
In history generally the conquered have absorbed 





the conquerors, or the conquerors haye assimi- 


lated the conquered, or the two have grown into 
one measurably homogeneous people. 
pean Turkey, Mohammedan and Christian popu- 
lations have flowed along the stream of time, 
the line between the races as strongly marked as 
the line between the waters of the Missouri and 
the Mississippi for miles below their junce- 
tion. There has been nothing in the Chris- 
tianity with which the Turk has come in 
conflict —the idolatrous Christianity of the 
Greek, Armenian and Romish Churches—to 
commend it to him. There has been nothing 
in his own religion to make him either ready to 
tolerate another’s religion or desirous to convert 
the infidel to his own belief. On the contrary, 
his religion is too intolerant even to provoke 
him to proselytize. He regards it as his religious 
duty, not to convert, but to conquer. It is 
primarily his duty to kill every unbeliever ; he 
allows lim to live only on payment of a ransom. 
This is the orthodox relation between the Turk 
and his Christian subjects. Life is on suffer- 
ance. The Christian is a tenant at will of his 
own body. 

The reply to the hope of the protocol is very 
simple; we are afraid it is quite conclusive. 
We cannot state it better than in a quotation 
from Mr. Freeman : 

“As long as the Turk remains Mohammedan he 
cannot reform, in the sense in which Western nations 
understand reform. A Mohammedan government 
might, indeed, without ceasing to be Mohammedan, 
stop a great deal of the actual oppression and corrup- 
tion which now goes on in the land which we call 
Turkey; for much of that oppression is as much op- 
posed to the Mohammedan religion as it is to the 
Christian religion. But a Mohammedan government 
cannot, without ceasing to be Mohammedan, put a 
stop to that which leads the way to such oppression 


and corruption, to that which makes oppression and 
corruption commoner and harder to be got rid of 


than they have ever been in the worst-govetned 


Western countries. For such a government cannot, 
without sinning against the first principles of its re- 
ligion, put its non-Mohammedan subjects on a level 
with its Mohammedan subjects. It cannot get rid of 
the great evils of Eastern society which Western soci- 
ety has got rid of. It cannot get rid of polygamy and 
slavery, because the Mohammedan religion allows 
and sanctifies both. The rule, then, of the Turk is 
something which is not only evil in itself, but which, 
as long as it is the rule of the Turk, can never be 
made much better. The Turk cannot reform, because 
the principles of his religion forbid him to reform. 
As long as he remains Mohammedan he cannot be 
anything but a foreign ruler over subject nations in 
their own land; and such a foreign ruler can hardly 
fail to be a foreign oppressor.”’ 


Meanwhile, whatever bopes England may 
entertain of peace, Russia appears to be con- 
tinuing her preparations for war. The nego- 
tiations with Montenegro reach no result. The 
Russian army is quietly extending toward the 
East. The season of diplomacy has been em- 
ployed in ominous preparations for a campaign. 
And the latest indications are that it will begin 
with an attack, not in front on European Tur- 
key, but from the rear on Asiatic Turkey. 

‘The protocol is only a sermon; and it will take 
a more eloquent preacher than Lord Derby to 
convert the Turk. 











MR. GLADSTONE ON PREACHING. 


db agen thoughts of Mr. Gladstone on preaching 

- are in some respects of more importance 
to the preacher than those of any clergyman, 
however eminent ; and his address, of which we 
give a full report in another column, omitting 
only a paragraph not directly bearing on his 
subject, will attract the attention and will de- 
serve the study of readers, both lay and clerical. 

Mr. Gladstone discusses the subject matter of 
preaching in a sentence, but it is a pregnant 
sentence. It is the more significant in that it 
comes from one who has been accused of being 
a very High Churchman. The one theme of 
the pulpit, according to Mr. Gladstone, is to be 
Christ ; not doctrines about Christ, but his life, 
his character, his sayings ; Christ himself, as an 
example, a teacher, and a divine Saviour. We 
set this simple declaration over against the ory 


In Euro-. 





in certain quarters for more of the good old- 
fashioned doctrinal preaching. 

On the art of preaching Mr. Gladstone lays 
down two fundamental principles, not, appar- 
ently, with the impression that they are com- 
prehensive, but only that they are suggestive 
and important. The first is that there cannot 
be too much preparation for the pulpit, but that 
it must be a preparation of matter, not of phrase- 
ology; a preparation that makes the preacher a 
man suited to address his fellow men, not a ma- 
chine for the delivery of certain well selected 
words. Incidentally he commends extempo- 
raneous speaking, but it is the extemporaneous 
speech that comes from a full heart and a well 
furnished head. 

The preachers would do well to lay this coun- 
sel to heart. The average minister is apt to 
spend so much time in phrasing rhetorically 
what he already knows that he has but little 
time to fill the heart and furnish the head with 
new acquirements. In truth, however, the peo- 
ple would rather drink fresh spring-water out 
of a plain tin dipper than stagnant cistern-water 
out of a golden goblet. The successful preach- 
ers are the men who have something to say ; 
while the men who devote all their energies to 
saying nothing with a faultless expression usu- 
ally say it to a constantly diminishing congrega- 
tion. 

The other point which Mr. Gladstone empha- 
sizes is the counsel not to sacrifice individuality 
to pulpit propriety. This advice means more, 
coming from a Church of England man, than it 
would if it came from some Nonconformists, 
who care less for ecclesiastical etiquette. It is 
the unfortunate tendency of our seminaries to 
turn out theological cadets trained to keep step 
to the same music and march with a precision 
which is eminently gratifying to the professor 
in the class, and eminently soporific to the con- 
gregation when the cadet gets inte a solitary 
pulpit. Idiosyncrasies which are ridiculous in 
the class-room rather add to than detract from 
the power of the speaker in the church; and 
though oddity is certainiy not to be cultivated, 
if it is a native grace it is not always to be re- 
pressed. 





“ WHY NOT?” 
(Christian Union, March 21st.] 

O Christian Union, how could you! As if men 
hadn’t crotchets enough in their heads already. What's 
to become of us poor wives, mothers, sisters, daugh- 
ters, if men are to learn the ingredients of their ‘‘hash’’? 
D n’tset a man cracking eggs, ‘‘an ye love us.’’ As 
if there weren’t enough ‘ Miss Nancys’” and “ Old 
Bettys” among them now! Whatever else you do in 
the way of ‘reform’ don’t send men into the culi- 
nary department. A FRIGHTENED HOUSEKEEPER. 

O it seems some ladies are unwilling to sce 

gentlemen adding to their curriculum the 
art of cooking. Is this the point at which they 
will allow no competition? How long is it 
since, if any one wanted a little music from the 
piano in a small company, the diffident young 
lady had to be persuaded to permit herself to be 
prevailed upon to oblige? Is this the case now? 
No! An able-bodied young man volunteers at 
once, and it is no longer optional whether you 
listen or not. How long is it since none but 
young ladies sent pictures to water-color exhibi- 
tions or decorated screens in Jndia ink? Now 
masculine names outnumber, or at least equal, 
the feminine in the catalogues. We had always 
thought one feminine prerogative for which there 
was no masculine competition was the counter- 
feiting presentments of phantasmal beasts and 
flowers in wool; but a walk up Broadway will 
show objects as beautiful with ugliness as any- 
thing our grandmothers ever made, imported 
from Turkey, probably priceless, and undoubt- 
edly done by men. And yet no woman’s voice 
has been heard objecting to the invasion of her 
reserved rights until it comes to the kitchen. 
If a man has a natural bent for that kind of 
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thing, why not let him make the most of it? 
The Christian Union stands for the rights of 
men. We have defended woman’s right to the 
pulpit and the platform; we shall defend man’s 
right, against all assailants, to the nursery, the 
needle and the cooking-stove.! 











THAT ROD. 


A CORRESPONDENT in another column, 
4 replying to ‘‘A Minister’s Wife,” again 
lifts a voice in condemnation of whipping chil- 
dren. ‘There is perhaps a golden mean in this 
matter, which neither of our correspondents 
perceive. This is neither to banish the rod nor 
to use it. 

There are two uses of physical pain in the 
administration of punishment. 

It is sometimes the last resort for natures too 
low in the scale of being to respond to any other 
or higher motive than physical fear. The two 
ruffians who were sentenced the other day in a 
London police court, for a brutal assault on an 
old man, to ten years’ penal servitude, went out 
laughing. They would probably have gone out 
with long faces if they had been sentenced to 
fifty lashes apiece on the bare back. The 
brutalizing effect of the whipping-post on so- 
ciety justifies its abolition. But there are 
criminals on whom it would produce a deterrent 
effect not to be produced by imprisonment or by 
Botany Bay. 

Now there are children who cannot well be 
punished by anything but a rod, because if they 
have anything but bodies it requires super- 
human skill to discover the soul except through 
the body; and there are parents who if they 
cannot punish by a rod cannot punish at all, be- 
cause they are so unskillful. It is a poor instru- 
ment of punishment, the lowest and poorest of 
all; but*it is a trifle better than none. The 
father ought to be humiliated who is driven to 
use the rod. But the boys who were brought 
up under it, many of them, made good stuff 
when they came to years of maturity. They 
did not all go to destruction when they got too 
old to be whipped. 

Sometimes a blow—and a sharp one—is use- 
ful on the principle of ‘* the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” If a child is screaming with 
anger, and strikes his hand through a pane of 
glass, and cuts his fingers, the shock sobers 
him. It instantly drives the anger out; and 
he has to labor to bring it back again. No good 
driver travels without a whip in his pocket; 
no good driver snaps it perpetually about his 
horse’s ears. There are times when nothing 
will take the devil out of one that is possessed 
so quickly as a sharp, a sudden, and an unex- 
pected pain. But it must be both sharp and 
unexpected. Little whippings are an irritation 
of soul as well as of body; and a beating admin- 
istered in cold blood, ‘‘ prayerfully,” to a fright- 
ened and helpless child, who has yielded to 
authority, and is tortured for a sin that is past, 
is a monstrosity in the nineteenth century. ‘To 
have his aphorism cited in support of it is enough 
to make Solomon rise from his grave and protest. 

Only an absurd literalism can interpret Solo- 
mon’s *‘rod” asa literal birch; only a curious 
oblivion of the world’s progress can suffer us to 
forget that Solomon lived before the moral senti- 
ments had been developed in human nature by 
centuries of Christian culture, sentiments which 
certainly ought to make the common use of 
the rod a needless relic of barbarism, at least in 
any Christian minister’s household. 








NOTES. 

—Dr. Reuven Thowas shows in another column 
that the flexibility of orthodoxy is its glory, not its 
dishonor. 

—They have sent a man to prison in England 
for cursing the Queer. Certainly the church serv- 
ice was an inapt time, as he did not pretend to be 
pronouncing excommunication. But, just think 





what an incursion of editors there would be to our 
penitentiaries if we sent men to prison for cursing 


‘the President ! 


—We agree with the ‘ Inquirer” that the time 
has come for those denominations that are har- 
nessed with a creed to readjust it to the living 
theology of the present age. But surely it needs 
to brush up its knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs, 
or it would not assert that ‘the ortbodoxy of all 
schools makes confession of belief in these old 
statements the indispensable condition of mem- 
bership in its churches.” Some of them do make 
that a condition of holding office, but we do not 
think that there is a single evangelical denomina- 
tion which wakes it a condition of full member- 
ship. 

—Chairs wanted at Peter Dwyer’s, No. 70 Bar- 
row street! Personally we know nothing of this 
mission beyond what we read in the papers, and 
the fact that the proprietor of the underground 
gin-mill beneath Peter’s place complains that the 
meetings interfere with his custom. People can- 
not drink comfortably when there is singing and 
praying going on overhead. Whoever has practi- 
cable chairs to spare will, we doubt not, put them 
to a good use by sending them to the above ad- 
dress. 

—The forthcoming year-book of the Boston 
University will announce some important changes 
in its system. The course of instruction leading 
to the degree of bachelor of philosophy will be 
dropped at once, so that no one can enter on less 
than the full preparatory requirements. These 
in their turn are to be raised by additions during 
four successive years. To relieve candidates of 
undue pressure the examination will be divided 
into two, the first, as a rule, to be passed a year be- 
fore entering. The declared purpose of these 
changes is to keep the classes small and establish 
the very highest possible standard. The country 
needs more high grade colleges. It has already 
more than enough of a low grade. 

—We are glad to note that in the midst of the 
popular excitement for music of the new school 
the old school is not wholly forgotten. The Ora- 
torio Society of New York, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, conductor, the best large chorus in the 
East (this side of Boston, at all events), announces 
the magnificent oratorio of Haydn, the ‘ Crea- 
tion,” for Thursday evening, April 19th, at Stein- 
way Hall, with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Miss Emma Thursby, soprano, 
Mr. George Simpson, tenor, and Mr. F. Rem- 
mertz, bass. This society has already made a 
most excellent record, and will present the ‘*‘ Crea- 
tion” in a manner worthy of this sublime com- 
position. 

—That was wu sufficiently dramatic set of coin- 
cidences which reprieved a man under sentence 
of death in Vermont last week. A Boston gentle- 
man buys a copy of the ‘‘ Globe,” reads the final 
statement of the condemned man, notes his asser- 
tion concerning a trip to Providence in search of 
work, is reminded of a talk he had with a stranger 
in the Providence train, confirms his recollection 
by a reference to memoranda, and straightway 
telegraphs to the Governor in time to have the 
execution postponed long enough to ascertain the 
exact truth. Suppose the gentleman in question 
had bought a different paper that morning, or 
had failed to read the statement, or had been less 
sure of his remembered date, or less prompt in 
acting on his remembrance. A hundred suppo- 
sitions readily occur which narrow down the 
neargin on which rested the life of a possibly in- 
nocent man to almost nothing. If the juries were 
infallible, objections to capital punishment would 
be comparatively weak ; but a case like this strik- 
ingly emphasizes the arguments for life sentences 
in capital cases, with very strict limitations of the 
pardoning power. 

—Some time ago we called attention to the Gov- 
ernment folly of printing special postage stamps 
for the various Departments for stamping their 
own Official mail matter. It involved a very large 
and needless expense for printing and for “lick- 
ers” and stampers to perform the extra work thus 
required. Congress was at last brought to see 
this useless waste, and passed the bill abolishing 
it, which was prepared, at the request of Sen- 
ator Hamlin, by Hon. Horatio King, ex-Post- 
master General, who had suggested and persist- 
ently urged the change. Official matter is now 
sent in envelopes on which are printed the words 
‘Official Business,” the name of the Department 
and bureau whence transmitted ; and it is made a 
misdemeanor, with a penalty of $300, for any one 
to use such envelopes for other than strictly 
official business. ’ 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WENT to Indianapolis, Indiana, in the fall of 

- 1849, with a little sick babe in my arms who 
showed the first symptom of recovery after eating 
blackberries which I gathered by the way! The 
city had then a population of 4,000. At no time 
during my residence did it outreach 5,000. Behold 
it to-day with one hundred and ten thousand in- 
habitants! The Great National Road, which at 
that time was of great importance, since sunk into 
forgetfulness, ran through the city and constituted 
the main street. With the exception of two or 
three streets there were no ways along which 
could not be seen the original stumps of the forest. 
We have bumped against them in a buggy too 
often not to be well assured of the fact. 

Here we preached the first real sermon ; here, 
for the first time, we strove against death in behalf 
of a child, and were defeated; here we builded a 
house and painted it with our own hands; here 
we had our first garden, and became the bishop 
of flowers for this diocese; here we first joined 
the editorial fraternity and edited the ‘‘ Farmer 
and Gardener”; bere we had our first full taste of 
chills and fever; here for the first and last time 
we waded go church ankle deep in mud and 
preached with pantaloons tucked into our boot 
tops. All is changed now. 

In searching for my obscure little ten-foot cot- 
tage I got lost. So changed was everything that 
I groped over familiar territory like a blind man 
in a strange city. It is no longer my Indianapo- 
lis, with the aboriginal forest fringing the town, 
with pasture-fields lying right across from my 
house; without coal, without railroads, without a 
stone big enough to throw at a cat. It was a joy- 
ful day and a precious gift when Calvin Fletcher 
allowed me to take from the fragments of stone 
used to make foundations for the State Bank a 
piece large enough to put in my pork-barrel. I 
left Indianapolis for Brooklyn on the very day 
upon which the cars on the Madison Railroad for 
the first time entered the town; and I departed 
on the first train that ever left the place. On a 
wood-ear, rigged up with boards across from side 
to side, went I forth. 

It is now a mighty city, full of foundries, 
manufactories, wholesale stores, a magnificent 
court-house, beautiful dwellings, noble churches. 
wide and fine streets, and railroads more than I 
can name radiating to every point of the compass. 

The old academy where I preached for a few 
months is gone, but the church inte whicn the 
congregation soon entered still is standing on the 
Governor’s Circle. No one can look upon that 
building asI do. A father goes back to his first 
house, though it be but a cabin where his children 
were born, with feelings which can never be 
transferred to any other place. As I looked long 
and yearningly upon that homely building the 
old time came back again. I stood in the crowd- 
ed lecture-room as on the night when the current 
of religious feeling first was beginning to flow! 
Talk of a young mother’s feelings over her first 
babe—what is that compared with the solem- 
nity, the enthusiasm, the impetuosity of grati- 
tude, of humility, of singing gladness, with 
which a young pastor greets the incoming of his 
first revival! He stands upon the shore to see 
the tide come in! It is the movement of the in- 
finite, ethereal tide! It is from the other world! 
There is no color like heart color. The homeliest 
things dipped in that forever after glow with 
celestial hues. The hymns that we sang in sor- 
row orin joy and triumph in that humble base- 
ment have never lost a feather, but fly back and 
forth between the soul and heaven, plumed as 
never was any bird of Paradise. 

I stood and looked at the homely old building. 
and saw a procession of forms going in and out 
that the outward eye will never see again. Judge 
Morris, Samuel Merrill, Oliver H. Smith, D. V. 
Cully, John L. Ketcham, Coburn, Fletcher, Bates, 
Bullard, Munsel, Ackley, O’Neil, and many, 
many more! There have been hours when there 
was not a handbreadth between us and the saintly 
host in the invisible church! In the heat and 
pressure of later years the memories of those early 
days have been laid aside, but not effaced. They 
rise as I stand, and move in a gentle procession 
before me. No outward history is comparable to 
the soul’s inward life; of the soul’s inward 
life no part is so sublime as its eminent relig- 
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ious developments. And the pastor, who walks 
with men, delivering them from thrall, as- 
persing their sorrow with tears, kindling his 
own heart as a torch to light the way for those 
who would see the invisible, has, of all men, the 
most transcendent heart-histories. I have seen 
much of life since I trod that threshold for the 
last time, but nothing has dimmed my love, nor 
has any later or riper experience taken away the 
bloom and sanctity of my early love; and I can 
truly say of hundreds, ‘‘ For though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the Gospel.” 

But other incidents arise. The days of sickness, 
chills and fever, the gardening days, my first edi- 
torial experience, my luck in horses and pigs, my 
housebuilding; and not a few scrapes: being 
stalled in mud, half drowned in crossing rivers, 
long, lonely forest rides, camp-meetings, preach- 
ings in cabins, sleepings in the open air. 

We were reminded of one comical experience as 
we were seeking on Market street to find the old 
swale or shallow ravine which ran between my 
cottage and Mr. Bates’s dwelling. It had formerly 
been a kind of bayou in spring, when the stream 
above town overflowed, but drie@ off in summer. 
To redeem it from unhealth a dike had been built 
to restrain the river and turn the superfluous 
freshets another way. But one year the levee 
gave way in the night; and when the morning 
rose, behold, a flood between me and my neighbor! 
There was sport on hand! It was too deep for 
wading ; but I could extemporize a boat. 1 
brought down to the edge my wife’s large wash- 
ing-tub, and intended with a bit of board to 
paddle about. No sooner was I in than I was 
out. The tub refused to stand on its own bottom. 
Well, well, said I, two tubs are better than one. 
So I got its mate, and, nailing two strips across 
to hold them fast together, I was sure that they 
were too long now to upset. So they were in the 
long line; but sideways they went over, carrying 
me with them with incredible celerity. Tubs 
were one thing, boats another— that I saw 
plainly. 

I would not be baffled. I proposed a raft. Get- 
ing rails from the fence, I soon had tacked boards 
acruss—enough of them to carry my weight. 
Then, with a long pole, I began my voyage. Alas, 
it came to a ludicrous end! 

A rail fence ran across this ravine in the field, 
just above the street. One end of the fence had 
loosened, and the water had floated it round 
enough to break its connection with its hither 
side. A large but young dog belonging to a friend 
had walked along the fence, hoping to cross dry- 
footed, till he came to the abrupt termination, 
and his courage failing him he had crouched 
down and lay trembling and whining, afraid to go 
back or to venture the water. I poled my raft up 
to the rescue; and, getting alongside, coaxed him 
to jump aboard, but his courage was all gone. He 
looked up wistfully, but stirred not. ‘* Well, you 
coward, you shall come aboard.” Seizing him by 
the skin of the neck I hauled him on to the raft, 
which instantly began to sink. It was bouyant 
enough for a man, but not for a man and lub- 
berly dog. There was nothing for it—as the stupid 
thing would not stir I had to; and with a spring 
I reached the fence just abdicated by the dog, 
while he, the raft now coming to the surface 
again, went sailing down the pond, and was safely 
landed below, while I was left in the crotch of 
the fence. One such experiment ought to serve 
for a lifetime, but alas! 

There is no end of things gone by. They rise 
at every point ; and one walks encompassed with 
memories which accompany him through the liv- 
ing streets like invisible spirits. The last day of 
our long route! Across the state we ran in a few 
hours. We have waded over the same ground for 
days. Reaching Columbus, O., in good spirits, 
after the duties of the evening we took the mid- 
night train for home—at last! So we bore 
patiently the miserable and sleepless night on the 
queerly named ‘‘sleeping car;” but, as day broke, 
not far from Pittsburgh the train stopped for a 
few moments, and as the door stood open there 
came through the loud song of a robust robin. It 
was the the first bird of the spring! And so the 
birds have come! Its notes rang through the car 

*ager and joyous, and the vision of green leaves, 





fragrant flowers, rose to my thoughts, and fields 
triumphant with the mingled songs of multitudes 
of birds! ’ 

It was but for a moment. The train started. 
The robin still sang, but our noise encompassed 
and hid the sweetness of it. Some day the old 
roaring world will pause, and then songs will be 
sounding through all the air. There is always 
singing above our heads—when stillness comes 
we shall hear it! H. W. B. 








ORTHODOXY AND FINALITY. 
By Rev. REUVEN THOMAS. 


HE word ‘‘orthodox,” in New England at 

any rate, has a definite meaning. It expresses 
to the popular mind the older Congregationalism 
from which Unitarianism is a departure. In most 
minds this orthodoxy has become identified with 
certain notions of finality in doctrine and inflexi- 
bility in practice. It may be defined, in this re- 
gard, as opinion crystallized into set and un- 
changeable forms some of which are not beautiful. 
If this representation of it were true, there would 
be ample warrant for a prediction of the continu- 
ally waning influence of orthodoxy. It would be 
tantamount to the assertion that orthodoxy had 
discovered all that to it was discoverable, and 
that all dissatisfied souls must look outside ortho- 
doxy for the satisfaction of their longings. If the 
representation given of orthodoxy by that section 
within its area which represents fixity were the 
only, or the adequate, representation, nothing 
more deplorable could well be imagined than the 
condition of things. For while fixity is not a 
barrier to progress, finality is. And while every- 
thing is moving, the spirit of the age must em- 
phatically condemn whatever is in disharmony 
with itself. But the true spirit of orthodoxy is 
not that of finality. It is conservative in opposi- 
tion to fickleness and restlessness, and that juve- 
nility which runs after every new phase of a truth 
or doctrine, holding that everything which is new 
is true. Orthodoxy represents a spirit rather than 
a creed—the spirit which refuses to give up that 
which has been, and is, until something manifestly 
more divine reveals itself. Call it an ola thatched 
cottage; if so, it must be depreciated; but it is 
cruelty to burn down an old thatched cottage if 
there be no other shelter for a man within view 
preferable. So incendiary a proceeding is justifi- 
able only when the ejection of the inmate is 
necessary in order to his tenanting of a better and 
more wholesome habitation already prepared. 

I know that there is a point where conservatism 
degenerates into obstinacy orindolence. There is 
however, a conservatism which is only another 
form of reverence. To be without any conserva- 
tive force is to be weakness itself. But within 
that realm which the word ‘‘ Orthodoxy” covers 
there are mines unexhausted, depths unexplored, 
regions only partly opened up; and in these direc- 
tions there is room for movement sufficient to 
satisfy the most restless and spiritually ambitious. 
Orthodoxy is by no means synonymous with 
finality. The truths of atonement and regenera- 
tion are only partially known. The hard logical 
and legal views of these truths are possible only 
to minds framed in the mathematical mould. But 
feeling and intuition have rights of property in 
these realms, and the heart of man often tlings 
desperately against the weak vacillations of 
intellect. The tree is rooted in order that it may 
bring forth fruit; destroy its roots, or continually 
meddle with them, and no fruit will appear. And 
so, likewise, that fixity which some ignorantly 
identify with finality may, after all, be the most 
natural position for fruit-bearing. It is easy to 
see that from orthodox roots there are possible all 
forms of beauty and variety and fruitage; that is 
to say, if we will desist from carrying about with 
us a pair of shears to cut off every thing which 
looks larger and fuller than the past years’ growths. 
But herein is the difficulty. 

Many men are afraid of the new growths from 
the old roots. An orthodoxy which concerns itself 
exclusively with comparisons of the new with the 
old, and with protests against the new in seeming 
defense of the old, is repressive, not stimulant, 
and to be resisted. There will be enough of like- 
ness between the new and the old to indicate 
relationship, but in tregard to views of truth as 
well as everything else living, ‘‘instead of the 
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fathers shall come up the children whom thou 
mayest make princes in all lands.” The stars are 
the same stars as the shepherds of Judea gazed 
on, and yet how different to us ; the earth is the 
same earth, and yet stars and earth are known go 
much more thoroughly that we may say, with no 
hyperbole, that we have ‘‘ new heavens and a new 
earth.” And so with the truths of orthodoxy: 
they are the same which the Pilgrims and Puri. 
tans held, but to us of this time they have a 
depth and fullness and spaciousness which make 
them new truths. And even yet finality is not 
reached, nor is it likely to be. In every region of 
truth there must be room not only for the intel. 
lect but also for the imagination and heart. Whey 
the intellect has given us all and everything of 
which it is capable, there still remains a measure. 
less infinite for the more spiritual faculties of the 
soul. When chemistry has done all it ean with 
the violet, there still remains everything which 
makes the violet precious to us. So in regard to 
all the old truths which are embraced under the 
term orthodoxy. They are exhaustless in interest 
because altogether incapable of being limited by 
any forms of intellectual expression. To say that 
everything knowable within those limits is already 
known, and that the soul must seek outside for 
its stimulus and refreshment, is to manifest an 
incompetence to understand what orthodoxy 
means. To identify it with finality is to make of 
it dead lumber instead of a living tree ‘* whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations” and 
‘* which yieldeth fruit every month.” 





OLD LETTERS—IN VERSE. 
By ELizaBetu A. DAVIs. 


UST a bundle of yellow old letters, 

e The mouldering records of years, 

Rising up like dim phantoms unbidden 
With tales of their joys and their tears. 


Cut the knot in the fast-fading r.bbon 
And sort them once more as tuey came: 
Smile again o’er the pleasures now vanished; 
Forget all the heart-aches and blame. 


Gather up the crushed keaves of old fancies, 
Sweep down the thick cobwebs of time, 

Brush the dust from the chamber of friendsh 
And wake it to memory’s rhyme. 


Ah! here’s one—the oldest and yellowest— 
So daintily worded and penned; 

But the fingers that traced it have crumbled 
To the dust o’er which violets bend. 


Here’s another in queer, printed scrawlings, 
The first trom a wee, dimpled hand, 

Treasured fondly, more precious than jewels, 
And often and lovingly scanned. 


Eager missives that tell of ambition, 
Or the story that’s never grown old, 
Glow with pictures of hope or fruition, 
Life’s morning in crimson and gold. 


Trembling characters traced by the aged, 
With words that are half a caress, 

Turning back on the brink of the river 
To comfort, to cheer, and to bless. 


Curls of hair, faded roses, dim pictures 
Of faces long since turned to clay, 

Who can tell with what visions they’re blended, 
What hopes that went down in a day. 


Oh! the host of half-slumbering memories 
That cluster round relics like these, 

When pleasure has quaffed the full goblet, 
And time has left nothing but lees. 








OLD LETTERS—IN PROSE. 
A RAINY-DAY CHAPTER FROM THE 
GARRET. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


URING the upheaval of house-cleaning, that 

spring epidemic which attacks with so mucli 
fury all the feminine heads of families, what rev- 
elations appear! Among the rubbish that tum 
bles out of unfrequented or forgotten corners are 
the packed-away packages of old letters. If 
sometimes they get re-sorted and thinned out 
their number never lessens. As it was with those 
fabulous men of Greece, so it is with them: 4& 
fast as they are cut down new recruits come t0 
fill their places. And so their line is perennial. 
Time and again we have brushed off the accumu 
lated cobwebs and dust, and then laid them care 
fully back—for what particular reason we neve! 
could tell, and do not know now; but we put 
them back—perhaps after a few cursory glances— 
to arise again into annual notice, and to afford, 
when they should once more accost our eyes. * 
subject for fruitful reminiscence, tender patho* 
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and endless reflection. What tangents of thought 
are set going; what curious and sometimes com- 
ical situations recur; what strange vicissitudes 
are reported as we venture to open and re-read a 
few of them (we only do it, of course, on a rainy 
or broken day)! It is no longer a package of old 
Jetters that we have before us, but we seem to 
have passed through Virgil’s twin gateway of 
horn and ivory, and to be unraveling a long 
record of dreams. Very curious are the experi- 
ences they unfold. How vivid some; how faint 
and moon-like are the dim lights that brood about 
and recall the others! 

Here is a letter with a postmark and autograph 
that seem so fresh and familiar—so indelible, too 
—that it must have come only a few weeks since. 
We turn to the subscription and date, and re- 
member everything as if it were yesterday; but 
the letter was written long years ago. Here is 
another that awakens a train of thought utterly 
forgotten, and forgotten beyond a period which 
we cannot set bounds to. It is one of the thou- 
sand links of life that somehow drop out merci- 
fully from the burdened chain of memory, Per- 
haps it is a passage from our pre-existence on 
another planet. At least, we should never know 
we had received it except for the visible attesta- 
tion which will not be disputed. Nothing shows 
so finely how many-layered a palimpsest is the 
human mind as rummaging among old letters. 
The geological strata are a feeble comparison to 
the layers of memory which these creased and 
smoky-colored missives never fail to uncover—so 
many more are they and so much more subtle; 
and it is by fierce trials of blood and fire, and 
sometimes by volcanic heat also, that these, too, 
came about. 

In the folds of some lurk tokens once treasured, 
but now nearly obsolete to the imagination; and 
still, as so often before, the heart relents at the 
thought of their destruction—but all the more 
now, since such a moss-covered sentiment speaks 
for and shields them. Here you see the faded 
photograph and the picture that was in vogue be- 
fore photographs began to be. It was the pretty 
face—the counterpart of Maud Muller at the 
urban end of civilization—which came out of the 
city on a summer of old, and on returning in the 
fall bequeathed the little favor as a memento of 
untold picnics, and sotrees, and field excursions, 
and wayside interviews, and rides innumerable. 
She has moved to another city and is married 
now, as she should be, of course—let us hope as 
well as fancy in that young day prefigured; and 
there are silver threads—must we suppose ?—ih 
that coal-black hair. Another picture speaks 
touchingly of the bridal of death, and of a city 
wherein brick and mortar, and trade and turmoil, 
and the distractions of terrestrial life, form no 
part. 

But even the more substantial epistles, wherein 
sentiment did not dwell, are given over to the 
realm of sentiment now; for the past is never 
achromatic. Look into it where you will, when 
distance intervenes, and there is always suffused 
color. Will any one who ever received Mr. Gree- 
ley’s missives—and he patiently wrote to multi- 
tudes of people—ever forget his hasty and hurried 
chirography, which begged so hard to be read, 
and which, until you got quite accustomed to it, 
you were not certain to read perfectly very soon ? 
I have a good package of them. One of them 
asks me to meet him on the curs on the arrival of 
a certain train that is to pass through our village, 
as he wishes to say a few words (which was one 
of his devices to economize time). Another ac- 
cepts an invitation; another gives one; and still 
another mentions some slightly private matters 
which show how thoughtful and kind and unpub- 
lic a man he really was, and so often longed 
wholly to be. If the world could only have gone 
right itself, or if the workers who were set and 
appointed by Providence to make it go so had 
Only been more numerous, so that he might be 
relieved, he would (as a thousand times he was 
ready to do) have slipped away among bucolic 
Scenes and lived constantly near the Nature and 
the pursuit he best loved. 

For many years I was careful to never write a 
letter to Mr. Greeley without some reason that 
was valid to him; for people wrote to him for 
every conceivable purpose; and the ‘‘ Tribune” 
has lately told us there are some so vacuous as to 





keep writing to him still, as it is said a few illiter- 
ate and out-of-the-way voters in some of the back- 
woods regions go on voting year after year for 
Andrew Jackson. And how kindly he proceeded 
always to answer all his correspondents, as if the 
impudent stranger were his absent nephew and 
might claim the advice, or rightly take the help 
he generously bestowed. Even the ubiquitous 
autograph-hunter, one or two of whose epistles 
have escaped destruction in these packages before 
me, was not turned by him empty away. I once 
said to Mr. G. when, on his return from the Con- 
stitutional Convention, he came to our door for 
the night, and had just spoken in our county and 
was to speak in a neighboring county the next 
day, and had twenty-four letters, just received, to 
answer (his daily installment): ‘‘ Why not let 
your assistant or secretary do this, and save your 
time and strength ?” ‘‘Oh,” he answered, ‘‘ the 
writers wouldn’t be satisfied with that.” ‘' Well,” 
said I, ‘‘if they were troubling me to this extent, 
and especially those who have no reason for writ- 
ing at all, I should not stop to think whether they 
were pleased or not with such an arrangement.” 
And now many of these letter-writers may have 
the consolation of thinking—if it can console 
them—that it was such as they who helped to 
consume and waste his valuable time and vigor, 
simply because he was so kind and inconsiderately 
considerate as to treat them better than they de- 
served. 

I find in one package a series of letters from 
Daniel 8. Dickinson. (In one is a fac-simile copy 
of a famous letter which Daniel Webster wrote to 
him.) Are they on politics, do you ask? Nota 
word of that sort. But they relate in a free hand 
some of his thoughts about poetry, and attest, as 
did his speeches, his genial fondness for the 
thoughtful feeling which dwells in or could be 
rounded off with the eloquent passages of well- 
known poets. In his utterance how sonorous and 
uplifting sounded during war-time those once oft- 
quoted lines: 

** Thou too sail on, O Ship of State, 

Thou too, O Warrior good and great; 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes for future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate,” 
and so on to the end of the passage. Ina very 
true sense, how appropriately they invoke our 
better feeling, though mingled now with a differ- 
ent shadow of doubt in this centennial year. In 
a few of the envelopes are verses of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s own authorship—al ways rather pensive or in 
a minor key—which lie confided to my eye, and 
which, though not pleading for fame, were pleas- 
ant to read, and did honor to the sunny sym- 
pathies of his heart. 

Next, on a little card, comes an informal note 
from Andrew Johnson, written in 1868, during 
the pendency of the impeachment trial—this not 
addressed to me, however, but to Mr. Seward— 
and written very much in the way Mr. Lincoln 
used to write brief messages to his cabinet officers. 
It was given to me by Mr. Seward on his own sug- 
gestion, while calling on him at the State depart- 
ment, where I had been invited for a friendly 
interview. I remember well Mr. Seward’s urbane 
manner as he tossed it out from his round table 
in the innermost room, saying: ‘‘ Here is some- 
thing that may possess some interest one of these 
days—take it if you like;” and so it has strolled 
away among these letters, waiting for the chrism 
of rarity that must come to it with increasing 
years, 

I might multiply the beads of this sort where- 
with to piece out this slender thread of reminis- 
cence, and add thereto many names which are to 
be printed in large type in any adequate history 
of the last decade and a half of our country’s life. 
But their chief account lies now in the aroma of 
personality—in the remembrance of once or a few 
times meeting and seeing the writers of them. 

One tells me—it is my old friend Fitz-Green 
Halleck who is writing—that he will make haste 
to look at the book to which I referred him. Let 
me say here that the book was a volume of Robert 
Browning’s poetry, the revised copy of which was 
then just out; and when I met Mr. Halleck shortly 
afterwards he had read it with unutterable dis- 
satisfaction, not to say dismay. Of course the 
author to whom Prior and Campbell were favor- 
ite poets and sacred sentimentalists was not 
trained in the school which could accept and rel- 








ish the metaphysics and intricacies of Browning. 
Mr. Halleck was a man of fastidious tastes (whose 
artistic opinions were not very pliable), and he 
did not hesitate to say, in his polite manner, what 
‘‘unpardonable stuff” he estimated the contents 
of ‘*Sordello” to be. And now, since Browning 
shows himself so hopelessly given over to his 
perversities and caprices, those who read his 
later books—even though they do not care much 
for Prior or Campbell—are growing to think that 
Halleck’s judgment of the worst side of him is not 
altogether wide of the mark. 

One of the most interesting of these letters is a 
reply to one I addressed him, sent to me by the 
late Archbishop Hughes, in respeet to the precise 
authority which the Pope and priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Church claim over a free person 
in a free State; and hence it touches the disquali- 
fication which, in trying times, might be supposed 
to attach to citizens of the Republic who attempt 
to serve an absolute spiritual master of the tem- 
poral sort. It is a page and a half in length, and 
is written in a plain, clerkly hand, and signed, 
‘*+ John, Archbishop of New York.” The styie 
of his response shows a liberal measure of acute- 
ness, and exhibits the adroitness and plausibility 
which that skillful prelate knew so well how to 
throw around a difficult or mooted question. 
It was written a good many years before the 
Gladstone controversy arose in England, and 
stoutly maintains the compatibility of full faith 
to the State in connection with the extreme eccle- 
siastical homage which the Roman Church never 
abates. 

But I must stop this careering pen, or my theme 
will take me in too many directions for the space 
at my command. Let me pause to pick up and 
fold the faded parcels; and, while doing so, re- 
quest the imagination of the reader--helped, per- 
haps, by his parallel experience—to run over a 
thousand threads of reverie which I have no time 
or heart to untwist to-day. 








BOOK OF JOB. 


By Rev. Enocu Ponp, D.D. 


HE first question that meets us on looking 

into the book of Job is that concerning his 
actual, personal existence. Did such a man as 
Job ever live on the earth? Are we to regard him 
as a real, historical character? I have no doubt 
that he is to be thus regarded. This is directly 
asserted in the first verse of the book which bears 
his name, and he is repeatedly referred to in 
other parts of the Bible as a man like other men: 
‘* Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and seen 
the end of the Lord,” James v., 11; ‘‘If I bring 
the sword upon a land to cut off man and beast 
from it,” ‘‘though Noah, Daniel and Job were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by 
their righteousness,” Ezek. xiv., 17,14. If Noah 
and Daniel were real characters, the same ob- 
viously should be said of Job. 

But in addition to these direct proofs of the 
point before us we have the strongest possible in- 
ternal evidence. We have the names of persons, 
places, facts and circumstances as contained in 
true histories. We have an account of Job’s 
character, his country, the nature of his property, 
and his great wealth. We have the names, num- 
ber, and acts of his children, with the character 
and conduct of his wife. We have the names of 
his friends, and where they belonged, and full ac- 
counts of their discourses with him and his with 
them in the time of his affliction. The actual ex- 
istence of such a man as Job is also confirmed by 
oriental traditions. He is mentioned often by 
Arabian writers. Some of the noblest families 
still bear his name and claim to be in the number 
of his descendants. 

But if there actually was such a ‘man as Job 
where did he live, and at what time? He is said 
to have lived ‘‘in the land of Uz;” but where was 
that? There is more than one Uz spoken of in the 
Old Testament who may be supposed to have 
given his name to the country where he resided. 
One was the son of Aram and grandson of Shem, 
who settled somewhere in the east, we know not 
where. Gen. x., 23; 1Chron. i., 17. It is not likely 
that Job had any connection with him. 

There is another Uz mentioned among the 
Edomites, who settled in Idumea or the vicinity. 
(Gen. xxxvi., 28.) The land of Uz is also spoken 
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of by Jeremiah, in connection with the Edomites: 
‘Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that 
dwelleth in the and of Uz.” (Lam. iv., 21.) This 
land, I have no doubt, was the home of Job. It 
is in Arabia Petrea, on a line between Egypt and 
Philistia, in the neighborhood of Kedar, Teman, 
and Midian. In this vicinity dwelt the three 
friends of Job, and all those whose names are 
mentioned in the book. Here was the home of 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and of Bildad the Shuhite, 
and of Zophar the Naamathite. Buz, the ances- 
tor of Elihu, is mentioned but once in the Bible, 
and then in connection with Teman and Dedan. 
(Jer. xxv., 23.) There can be no doubt, I think, 
that we have found, in this connection, the resi- 
dence of Job. It was in northeastern Arabia, not 
far from Syria and Idumea. He and his friends 
may be denominated Idumean Arabs. 

As to the age of Job, or the period when he 
lived, I place it pretty far back in patriarchal 
times. He must have lived subsequent to the 
dispersion of the immediate descendants of Abra- 
ham, and prior to the time of Moses—perhaps 
during the earlier part of the residence of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt. There is no reference in the 
book to the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, to 
their passage through the Red Sea, and to their 
long journeyings in the desert near where Job 
dwelt, which there must have been in case Job 
had lived at a subsequent period. There is no 
reference to the giving of the law, or to any of its 
requirements, though there is a clear reference to 
the deluge: ‘‘Hast thou marked the old way 
which wicked men have trodden, who were cut 
down out of time, whose foundation was over- 
flown witha flood ?” (Job xxii., 15, 16.) The great 
age of Job, amounting to almost two hundred 
years; the nature of his property, consisting 
chiefly in flocks and herds; also his religion, which 
was purely of the patriarchal stamp, a priest offi- 
ciating and ruling in his own household,—all 
these most surely indicate a high antiquity. There 
is an air of antiquity pervading the book; also 
the manners and customs therein described all 
point in the same direction. It is evident that 
the grosser forms of idolatry did not at this time 
prevail, at Teast in the land of Uz. The only 
idolatry to which Job refers is the most ancient 
and reasonable form of it—the worship of the 
heavenly bodies; and this heabjures. (Job xxxi., 
26-28.) On the whole, I think we cannot err in 
placing the life of Job about the year 1650 be- 
fore Christ, previous to the birth of Moses, and 
during the first half of the residence of Israel 
in Egypt. 

We inquire next as to the personal character 
and standing of Job. That he wasa man of great 
wealth and influence, a prince in his family and 
country, there can be no doubt. It is certain also 
that he was a man of unimpeachable morality— 
an example of all the social and domestic virtues. 
The friends of Job, in their hunt for charges 
against him, never accuse him of open immorali- 
ties, but only of covert wickedness—hypocrisy. 
But Job was something more than an example of 
the moral virtues. He was a truly religious man. 
He had a knowledge of the true God in most 
of his perfections and attributes, and he served 
him in sincerity and truth. ‘‘ He was a perfect 
and upright man’”—comparatively so—‘‘ one who 
feared God and eschewed evil.”” Satan seems to 
have doubted this, and it was to test it that his 
sore and repeated trials were permitted. When 
these eame upon him like a tempest, in the loss of 
his property and his children, he said, ‘‘ Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
I return thither; the Lord gave, and the Lord 
taketh away, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” And when he was further tried with the 
severest bodily pains and tortures, and his own 
wife told him to ‘‘ curse God and die,” he replied, 
‘Shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, 
and shall we not receive evil?” ‘‘In all this Job 
sinned not with his lips.” Under the provocation 
of a long and heated controversy with his friends, 
he did, indeed, at times give utterance to language 
which had better not have been spoken; but he 
repented of it in dust and ashes and received for- 
giveness from the lips of God himself. In short, 
there can be no doubt that Job was a truly pious 
man. He loved and feared God, and trusted in 
him. He is associated with Noah and Daniel as 
examples of piety. Of some of the Christian 





graces he is held up as an eminent example in the 
New Testament. 

And if it be inquired how Job came to the 
knowledge of God and of the true religion, I an- 
swer, his religion was patriarchal. He needed no 
express revelations, at least in the earlier part of 
his life. He lived not many centuries from the 
deluge; and of these Noah lived three hundred 
and fifty years, and Shem more than five hun- 
dred. The patriarchal religion had not passed 
entirely away in the time of Job, nor was it con- 
fined to the family of Abraham and Israel for 
several subsequent generations. Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, seems to have been a de- 
vout man, and a worshiper of the same God with 
the Israelites. In all probability Job learned the 
true religion from his ancestors—perhaps on his 
mother’s knees. He embraced it, loved it, suffered 
for it, and enjoyed its supports and consolations. 
Like Enoch of old, he lived and walked with God; 
and though he was not like him translated, he 
died in great peace, ‘‘ being old and full of days.” 





BISMARCK’S RETIREMENT. 
By Geo. M. Tow Le. 


HE disappearance from public affairs, at an 
age not much beyond the prime of life, and 
in the midst of a most important and unaccom- 
plished work, of the one man who has been the 
most conspicuous in the eyes of the world fora 
decade is an event of no ordinary moment. The 
establisher of German unity and the creator of a 
new German Empire, he who decreed the humili- 
ation of France and of Austria in the cabinet and 
cast tothe winds—perhaps forever—the old diplo- 
matic creed of the ‘‘ balance of European power,” 
he who braved the hostile and still potent ma- 
chinery of the Papacy, and annihilated the double 
allegiance paid by German Catholics to their 
church and their country, he towards whom every 
court and nation has looked as each political 
crisis in Europe has arisen will be scarcely less 
missed by Europe in general than by his own sov- 
ereign and fellow countrymen. 

These are not times favorable to illustrious 
Sphinxes. The day when the great were able to 
surround themselves with mystery, to live aloft 
and apart in a grand isolation, is past. The mod- 
ern diplomacy is open and apparently frank, if 
not altogether sincere. The correspondent and 
interviewer invade the most sacred precincts. 
Autobiographers are charmingly minute in detail, 
and free from flattering extravagancies. The dis- 
tance between the peer and the peasant has been 
lessened; and when we think of Bismarck sitting 
for his photograph with Pauline Lucea, and the 
Countess of Dudley acting in public for a charity, 
and a son of the Duke of Argyll going into trade, 
we perceive that the conventionalities of old-time 
society are somewhat less stringent than of yore. 

Thus we come to know the great familiarly, 
and at a close view. Yet Otto Von Bismarck was 
long more or less of a sphinx; and if he was and 
is not mysterious, a popular habit has been in- 
clined to represent him so. In truth he is any- 
thing but oracular in acts and speech. A more 
open-spoken minister never held a portfolio or 
defended a policy. A more simple and unmyste- 
rious life was never lived by an illustrious man. 
Bismarck has almost always let his purposes— 
even the most grave and momentous of them-—-be 
known long before their execution. Austria had 
warning of her approaching doom months before 
Sadowa. France knew that Prussia’s next dem- 
onstration would be against her, at least a year 
before Benedetti imagined himself insulted at 
Ems. And ,the Prussian Catholics saw the strait- 
jacket preparing for them in open day.  Bis- 
marck is not a sphinx, nor is he mysterious, nor 
does he make a secret even of his private life. 
Those who thinkhim hard, and grim, and ar- 
bitrary, have but a superficial idea of the man. 
Grimness has been supposed to be his dominant 
trait. He has been thought to be thickskinned, 
indifferent to criticism, disdainful of obstacles 
and opposition, pursuing his ends doggedly, re- 
gardless of what he overrode or whom he de- 
stroyed. He has been charged with being a cynic 
among statesmen and a tyrant in government; 
and he has been regarded as devoid of social in- 
stincts.. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There is a hugeness and burliness about the man, 





imposing stature and abruptness of manner, which 
are apt to deceive those who are not close ob- 
servers. Everything about Bismarck is huge. He 
uses, they say, immense pencils and penhandles: 
his dogs are huge; all his surroundings are on a 
large scale, and typify the man himself. This 
largeness extends beyond externals. Bismarck 
has not only the greatest brain of the age, his 
grasp of political problems is not only the broad- 
est and most complete, but his heart is also large, 
social, genial, expansive. 

Not long ago a series of letters from Bismarck 
to his wife, written before and during the Austrian 
campaign of 1866, was given to the world. This 
fact in itself is notable, and in some degree sheds 
light upon the Titan’s character. He has nothing 
to conceal, not even the letters written solely for 
the eyes of the partner of his home. You may 
read all his thoughts and sensations, his feelings 
and free comments, the record of his tastes and 
aversions, of his pastimes and moments of 
thoughtful solitude. And to any one who is 
interested in this very unusual man, these letters 
afford a flood of light as to his real self. From 
them we learn that he is fond of society and en- 
joys balls and dinner parties with all the hearty 
gusto of a big German gentleman. He takes an 
interest in fashions, and is not above gleeful gos- 
sip about Frau this and Countess Von that. He 
tells stories of camp and council as if he enjoyed 
both the stories and the telling them; and it may 
be said, by the way, that in these letters he wields 
a pen as light and facile and graphic as if he had 
been bred to skillful letters as a profession. 

Bismarck’s fondness for his home, his wife and 
his children, his love of the sports of the country 
and the serenity of a life far from the distracting 
turmoil of capitals and perplexities of politics, 
have been often evinced in his previous attempts 
to throw up his office‘ and to retire to Varzin. 
Heartily enjoying society, and as interested and 
amused in observing its eccentricities and weak- 
nesses as was Thackeray himself, Bismarck has yet 
lived with an almost military simplicity in the 
midst of all his power and glory. His house in 
Berlin is one of the plainest, on a not fashionable 
street; his servants wear no livery; his study, 
where the vast policy he has inaugurated and 
pursued was thought out, is almost ascetically 
simple. There is an iron couch in a corner, and 
the furniture is homely and—huge. 

Thus Bismarck is not a grim despot, but in 
every respect a large, fully completed man. He 
is not an anchorite amid his politics, but at once 
temperate and jovial; and, far from being thick- 
skinned, is so keenly sensitive that he has been 
driven from his post of Chancellor into private 
life by the constant fire of criticism and the ob- 
stinate persistency of opposition which his polit- 
ical antagonists have kept up against him. 





THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


RIVATE views, as known to the public, are 

anything but private, and the annual open- 
ing of the Academy of Design is no exception to 
the rule. The real private view is ‘‘ varnishing 
day,” which is and must always be practically 
sacred to the fraternity of artists. Fraternal sis- 
terhood we should perhaps say, in view of the 
invariable presence of ladies, whose pictures need 
varnishing and rubbing with oil and dusting quite 
as much as do those of the brethren. It is on 
this day that every contributing artist whose 
pictures have not been returned goes to the gal- 
lery with a furtive hope that a certain canvas is 
hung in a particular place on the line. It is on 
this day that the hanging committee braces its 
individual and collective nerves for the reproach- 
ful looks of one sex and the objurgations of the 
other. It is on this day that three hundred and 
fifty out of four hundred artists are convinced 
that one or another member of the committee is 
prejudiced against them, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent impossibility of placing more than fifty 
pictures in the best places. 

It has been our almost invariable practice to 
take the part of the hanging committee, in view of 
the extreme difficulty and necessarily thankless 
nature of its task. This year, however, we cannot 
conscientiously say a word in excuse of the mani- 
fest lack of ingenuity displayed. Some of tli 
best pictures are hung where it is nearly impossi- 
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ble to see them, and many poor ones are accorded 
prominent places which might easily have been 
filled by worthier work. 

Altogether, varnishing day is very enjoyable for 
those who can endure the smell of turpentine and 
oil mingled with smoke—a true Bohemian at- 
mosphere—which invariably pervades the galleries 
on this occasion. The bits of by-play that one 
sees and hears among the disappointed or exultant 
contributors are always suggestive comments on 
human nature in its artistic phase. 

The Academy has honored the occasion of its 
largest exhibition by a new departure in the 
make-up of its catalogue. The old yellow cover 
is discarded; French grey is substituted, with a 
medieval design printed in blue, while a large 
number of the paintings are reproduced on alter- 
nate leaves by one of the new photo processes 
The first edition of the 
catalogue was hardly dry when it passed into the 
hands of the visitors at the private view, and 
the blue of the cover was speedily transferred to 
the gloves of the incautious readers. In some 
cases it did not all remain on the gloves. A pretty 
girl with a blue spot on the end of her nose is not 


now so extensively used. 


altogether a depressing sight to see. 

Nearly seven hundred pictures there are in this 
the Fifty-second Annual Exhibition. Indeed the 
pictures come downstairs to meet the visitor, an 
act of courtesy which, in the memory of man, 
they have never been known to perform before. 
Number three on the landing, therefore, takes us 
as it were on the wing. It is a coast scene, by 
Mr. Henry Farrar, and gives better promise for 
the future than anything we have before seen 
from his hand. At the head of the stairs we are 
glad to see a contribution from the far South, by 
Everett Julio, of New Orleans. 
wholly new in this latitude—‘‘ Harvesting Cow- 
pea Vines in Louisiana.” Southern life is yet 
destined to furnish a rich field of study for our 
students of the picturesque, and Mr. Julio is a 
promising pioneer therein. A little to the left of 
this hangs a fine portrait of Dr. Bacon, painted 
by Mr. H. I. Thompson. 

Passing on into the North room we notice the 
first of Mr. J. H. Dolph’s three pictures, a superb 
grayhound and an absurd little skye terrier, with 
antique furniture and rich mural decorations as 
accessories. The other two pictures are cats and 
kittens, and all are admirable studies of animal 
life. Mr. James Hart sends two or three freshly- 
painted landscapes with cattle, the best of which 
is rather poorly hung. We cannot but think 
a little regretfully, while wishing Mr. Hart all 
with his cattle, of the delicious land- 
scapes he used to paint without spending so much 
strength on animate nature. Eastman Johnson’s 
principal work is entitled ‘‘The Tramp.” The 
familiar, unwelcome, sturdy loafer, backed by a 
companion within easy supporting distance, has 
come in upon a group of summer boarders at the 
sunset hour, and. has evidently impressed every 
one with his dangerous character. The mother 
pushes the children indoors, while the proprietor 
of the house confronts the intruder with an air 
which is not calculated to inspire his lodgers with 
confidence or the tramp with awe. Mr. Johnson 
has hit upon a timely subject and treats it with 
his usual facility. Elsewhere he exhibits other 
characteristic works and a charming portrait of a 
lady. 

The exhibition is stronger than any of its pre- 
decessors in point of figure painting, and the in- 
fluence of the schools of Paris and Munich can be 
distinctly traced in the work of numerous stu- 
dents recently retured from foreign studios. There 
has never before been in this country such conspic- 
uous proof that we have a class of young artists in 
training under the best masters abroad who will 
shortly raise our art standard to a higher level 
than has heretofore been recognized. Perhaps 
the most notable of the pictures referred to are 
‘* Reverie,” in the North room, by W. H. Low, and 
“*Sheep-Shearing in the Bavarian Highlands,” by 
Walter Shirlaw, in the South room. These are 
representative pictures of the schools which must 
have the most powerful influence on the future of 
our art. 

Bierstadt has a large Rocky Mountain scene, 
Gifford two or three of his exquisite sunny 
Stretches of land and water, McEntee at least two 
woodland studies, Homer a haymaking group 


The subject is 
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rather more carefully done than usual, J. G. 
Brown several elaborate child figures, Mulvany a 
group of frontiersmen about to execute the sen- 
tence of a ‘‘ People’s Court,” Rogers two new bits 
of statuary, both of which show matured powers 
in modeling the face and figure, and there are 
attached to 
works which at first sight seem highly creditable. 

For more appreciative reference to the most 
prominent pictures we must seek a second and 


several comparatively new names 


more leisurely opportunity of examination and 
judgment. K. N. 





Srience. 


SHAD ON THE PActFic CoAST.—Six years ago Mr. 
Seth Green placed shad in the Sacramento River, and 
now they are often caught in the nets of salmon fish- 
ermen. The law prohibits their intentional capture 
before December of the present year. 





GoLp.—A new geological fact has been developed in 
New South Wales. It appears that gold in sufficient 
quantity to be worth mining occurs in a conglomerate 
belonging to the coal-measures, and that the alluvial 
gold of the Old Tallawang diggings has been derived 
from the waste of these conglomerates. 


ASTRONOMICAL. Adelaide, Australia, 
using an eight-inch telescope, have on several occa- 
sions seen satellites of Jupiter, as it were through the 
disk of the planet, at a vertical depth from its edge of 
at least two thousand miles. This goes to confirm 
Prof. Proctor’s theory that the major planets are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere several thousand miles in 
depth. 


Observers at 


SUNSHINE IN ENGLAND.—‘ The astronomer-royal 
having undertaken to register the hours of sunshine 
in comparison with the number of hours the sun is 
above the horizon, some interesting results have been 
obtained. Thus last week [February 11-17] the sun was 
above the horizon 69.3 hours, but his light was inter- 
cepted, and he shone on London only 9.3 hours; four 
days not at all; Sunday 5.3 hours; Friday 3.5 hours, 
and Saturday half an hour.” 


VALUABLE Dust.—Artisans employed in assaying 
establishments or wherever the precious metals are 
worked are constantly but involuntarily carrying 
away with them appreciable quantities of gold and sil- 
ver. Atattered vest belonging to sucha workman has 
been known to assay as high as $20 of gold and silver. 
Some of the large dealers in specie find that it pays to 
set aside the water in which the employees wash, also 
the sweepings and dustings of the office. A New 
Haven silver-plating factory was recently abandoned 
for business reasons, and the floors were taken up 
and burned. The ashes yielded 8981 silver. 


THE TELEPHONE.— At the concerts given by M. Stra- 
kosch in this city and Brooklyn exhibitions were given 
by Prof. Gray of his telephone, the performer, Prof. 

Joscovitz, being located in Philadelphia, a hundred 
miles away. Weshall not attempt a full description 
of the telephone at this time. The instrument by 
which the tones are produced resembles thestop diap- 
ason pipes of an organ; and the tones are similar to 
those of the percussion stop—as it is styled—of the 
Mason & Hamlin reed organs—that of a reed in con- 
junction with a diapason stop played staccato. The 
air only of simple tunes was attempted; but we doubt 
not we shall yet hear full orchestral effects. As a 
scientific experiment it was both wonderful and suc- 
cessful. 


AN EvVAPORATOR.—A device was lately shown us 
which will be found eminently useful and healthful 
by the occupants of furnace-heated houses. It con- 
sists of a series of shallow zine pans, placed one over 
the other, with a reservoir over the whole. The 
reservoir is filled with water, which makes its way 
through properly adjusted outlets from pan to pan 
until each pan is nearly full of water. A very large 
evaporating surface is thus exposed, and if the evap- 
orator is placed where heated air passes over it a large 
amount of moisture is taken up and distributed 
throughout the room. The extent of evaporating sur- 
face afforded without occupying an undue amount of 
space gives this device a great advantage over the 
common dishes usually employed for this purpose. 


THE BLACKWELL’s ISLAND BripGe.—Before the sus- 
pension bridge over the East River, between New 
York and Brooklyn, is completed, it is probable that 
a second bridge, spanning the same estuary, will be 
well under way, reaching from the highlands near 
7ith street to central piers on Blackwell’s Island, and 
thence across to the Long Island shore. A board of 
consulting engineers has just pronounced in favor of 
Mr. Charles Macdonald’s plan, which is a modification 
of that known as the Cantilever, or bracket system. 
This, in its simplest form, consists in brackets thrown 
out from the abutments, and meeting over the stream. 
Mr. Macdonald’s plan, as we understand, supplements 
the brackets by building a truss on one of them when 
completed, and running it out to meet the other 
bracket. By this means a greater span can be at- 
tained with unquestionable capacity to resist enor- 





mous strains. The greatest span in this instance will 
be about 754 feet, and the entire bridge, with ap- 
proaches, will be near two miles long. 


GLASS FROM IRON SLAG.—For some time there has 
lain on our desk a pamphlet setting forth the merits 
of a patented process for making glass from Common 
furnace-slag, a material which has heretofore been 
practically useless and which accumulates in such 
masses in the neighborhood of every large furnace 
that it is difficult to remove or place it where it will 
be out of the way. An English gentleman, Mr. Bash- 
ley Britten, has invented a process whereby the liquid 
slag is converted into glass as it comes from the fur- 
nace, thus utilizing the heat which it necessarily ac- 
quires in the reducing process. Sand is added, thus 
making good the deficiency of silica, and the result is 
glass of almost any desired quality at a far cheaper 
rate than is otherwise possible. The slag is in fact a 
coarse kind of glass, containing some 39 per cent. of 
silica, and it is certainly a highly useful discovery if 
it can be economically utilized in the manufacture of 
so indispensable an article as glass. The American 
agency is at 215 Pear] Street, New York. 


NERVE Action.—Mr. Paul Bert, of Paris, has been 
experimenting with a view to elucidating some doubt- 
ful points regarding motor aud sensitive nerves. To 
this end he has subjected rats to sundry operations in 
the interest of science, the results of which are set 
forth in a paper recently read before the French 
Academy. ‘The extremity of a young and vigorous 
rat was, so to speak, grafted to its back close to the 
spine. Ina few weeks the junction was complete and 
the rat seemed reconciled to his re-entrant appen- 
dage. After a lapse of eight months the tail was bi- 
sected, so that the animal has an abbreviated natural 
tail and an accessory dorsal tail growing out of the 
middle of his back. It was presently demonstrated 
that sensations traveled from the end of the dorsal 
tail to the brain quite as readily as they had formally 
traveled in a contrary direction. 
ceased after a couple of days had passed, owing as 
is supposed to the separation of the nerves from their 
vital centers before an adequate connection had been 
formed through the new point of union.. The con- 
clusion reached is that excitation in any point in 
a sensitive nerve is carried at once in both directions, 
and the same is probably true of the motor nerves. 


This sensitiveness 


FALK’s Fire Escare.—Something of a crowd col- 
lected in front of our office Saturday noon on seeing 
a ladder lowered from the third story window to the 
sidewalk. As soonas it touched the pavement a non- 
chalant emerg d from the window and 
descended easily, and was promptly followed by sev- 
eral others who were perhaps 2 trifle less nonchalant 
for want of practice. Seizing a moment when Mr 
King was looking the other way our boy, Charley, 
slipped cleverly out of the window and was beyond 
recall before his rashness was detected by competent 
authority. ‘‘ What’s the use of a fire escape if a fel- 
low can’t use it without learning how?’ heis reported 
to have remarked on being remonstrated with, and 
the argument was unanswerable. This fire-escape is 
made of iron, stows compactly in a table-hike box, 
may be readily anchored to any window ledge, 
and unquestionably affords an easy and safe way of 
escape from a‘ burning building. Any one who can 
descend an ordinary ladder can descend this, as the 
construction is such that the rounds are braced out a 
few inches from the wall against which it rests. Al- 
ways ready and capable of bearing any strain to 
which it can reasonably be subjected, this device is 
well adapted for use whenever there is a possible 
need of such a means of escape. For particulars ad- 
dress Louis Falk & Co., 165th St. near 3d Ave., New 
York. 


individual 


[IRIDESCENT GLAss.— Whoever has visited the Metro- 
politan Museum in this city or the Art Museum at 
Boston must have noticed the wonderful specimens 
of ancient iridescent glass. Some of the examples are 
of prismatic brilliance, and this has been ascribed 
exclusively to the action of moisture and other 
local conditions during long periods of time. Various 
experiments have been made with a view to discover- 
ing an artificial process whereby the same effect 
might be obtained. Professor Wright of Yale College 
showed the writer a few years ago the results of ex- 
periments he had been making, in which somewhat 
encouraging progress had been made. It is now 
thought possible that the manufacture of iridescent 
glass was an art known to the ancients, but lost dur- 
ing the lapse of ages. Investigations have lately been 
conducted in France which, after many failures, are 
said to be successful. The process is said to consist in 
submitting the glass, under given conditions of heat 
and pressure, to the action of water containing fifteen 
per cent. of hydrochloric acid. It 1s, however, only 
certain kinds of glass that are suitable for the opera- 
tion, the chemical composition and the manner of 
reheating and annealing having a positive influence. 
This discovery, if it proves to be all that is claimed for 
it, is likely to be of use in ornamentation, and indi- 
rectly also in the manufacture of glass which shall 
not be liable to become iridescent too easily. This 
liability is a serious defect in glass intended for lenses 
and other scientific service, and it is said that the re- 
sistant power of such glass can be tested by subjecting 





a sample of it to this new process. 
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GEHAZI THE LEPER. 
2 Kings v., 20-27. 

“He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house.”’— 
Prov. xXV., 27. 

HE sin of covetousness is ranked in the Bible 

with sins which in the common thought of 
Christendom to-day are accounted far more hein- 
ous. Itis prohibited in the Ten Commandments 
along with idolatry, irreverence to parents, mur- 
der, adultery and theft. The covetous man is 
classed by Paul with the whoremonger, and is en- 
titled an idolator. Covetousness is described as 
the root of allevii; it is to be put to death with 
every other inordinate affection; it ensnares the 
soul and pierces it with many sorrows; the Chris- 
tian is to shun the companionship of the covetous 
as he would that of a fornicator; and no covetous 
man hath or can have any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.’ Finally, the 
story of Gehazi in the O. T., and the stories of 
Judas Iscariot and of Ananias and Sapphira in 
the N. T., afford striking dramatic illustrations of 
the judgment of God against this dangerously 
subtle but eminently respectable sin. 

Covetousness is not the mere desire of acquisi- 
tion. There is neither sin nor evil in that. Ac- 
quisitiveness is a beneficent faculty. It is a spur 
to industry. It is the father of all material prog- 
ress. It has felled our forests, dug our canals, built 
our railroads, furnished our interior water ways 
with commerce, opened up our prairies, dugout the 
precious metals from their treasure-houses in the 
mountains, built our cities, and, in brief, made 
in three centuries a civilized and prosperous 
nation where an unindustrious people had lived, 
for no one knows how many years, without 
building a single city or cultivating a solitary 
farm. 

Covetousness is the desire to acquire without 
earning. It is acquisitiveness without industry 
and honesty. It is always, therefore, incipient 
robbery. The covetous man wants his neighbor’s 
property; if he does not take it, the reason is 
that he is too timid, not too high-minded. This 
spirit is indeed the root of all evil. It is the 
mother of a perfect brood of iniquities ; commun- 
ism, which is simply a socialistic form of robbery, 
theft, embezzlement, fraud, petty dishonesties, 
tricks of trade, lotteries, gambling, stock jobbing 
—every form of commercial vice by which a man 
endeavors to get the better of his neighbor, to 
get his property away from him without render- 
ing a fair equivalent, is a form or a fruit of covet- 
ousness. 

See how it operated in Gehazi’s case. 

Gehazi was the servant of Elisha. He stood to 
him in the same relation in which Elisha had 
stood to Elijah. He might well have hoped to 
become his successor. But he was vain; he was 
worldly minded. When Naaman offered a munif- 
icent present to his master, he could not compre- 
hend the spirit which refused. He had no con- 
ceivable claim to the apparel or the gold and 
silver. He had rendered no service ; had not even 
been, as Elisha, the instrument in God’s hands of 
a@ service. But he wanted the gifts. He looked 
with longing eyes upon them. This was the be- 
ginning of his sin. 

Noone has a right to desire, or even to be willing, 
to obtain, except as a gift of love, the property 
of another, unless by his labor or its equiva- 
lent he can give a fairreturn. To look longingly 
is to steal with the heart; to steal with the fingers 
is the natural sequence. 

Next comes the resolve. The sacred writer has 
not opened to us the working of Gehazi’s mind; 
but some hints enable us easily to conceive it. 

Gehazi.—This Naaman is a heathen. He is a 
legitimate spoil for an Israelite. It is a perfectly 
useless scruple, a morbid conscientiousness, which 
makes Elisha refuse. Naaman can well afford the 
gift. We need it. I will run after this Syrian 
General and get what my master refuses. 

Conscience (doubtfully),— Will that be right ? 

Gehazi (vigorously)—Why not? What’s the 
harm? Who will be injured? Not Elisha; for he 
has already refused. Not Naaman, for I will take 
only what he is ready to give. 

Conscience. Thyself will be injured, O Gehazi, 
in taking from another what is not thine own. 

But Gehazi had already begun to run after 
Naaman’s retreating chariot. I doubt that he 
heard the rejoinder of conscience. Such men, in 


! Exod. xx., 17; Ephes. v., 5; Col. iii.,5;1Cor. v., 10; I Tim. 
vi., 9, 10. 





the blindness of their selfishness, rarely think of 
the spiritual harm to themselves. 

After the resolve came the act; and the act re- 
quired alie. It was what men call a ‘“‘ white lie.” 
There was no malice in it. There was no sting 
and poison in it. But it was a lie; and it must 
needs be told, or else the whole plan would fail. 
It was an ingeniously contrived lie, and accom- 
plished its purpose. The servant was quickly 
back in his master’s presence with his booty well 
hidden. The servants of Naaman he allowed to 
accompany him only to the tower at the gate of 
the city. There he dismissed them. Only they 
knew his secret; and in twenty-four hours they 
would be in a foreign country; and his secret 
would be safe. 

Ah! Gehazi, thou hast been an inapt pupil to 
be so long the servant of the prophet and not to 
know that God knows. 

But in this act there was not only a lie to Naa- 
man and a concealment, there was also a false 
imputation cast on the prophet of God. Naaman 
went back carrying to Syria the idea that he had 
paid for his cure. Elisha was no longer, in his 
thought, a prophet of God; he was a doctor who 
had been handsomely recompensed for his exercise 
of the magic art. Gehazi’s covetousness brought 
harm not only on himself but on the cause of 
religion. 

And having once begun a policy of falsehood he 
had to carry it through. He began with a lie to 
Naaman ; he followed it with a lie to Elisha. 

So much for the sin of Gehazi; a word or two 
as to his punishment. 

It was a grim punishment. He went to Naaman 
for money and garments; he received from him 
his leprosy. For aught that appears he kept the 
raiment and the talents of silver; but he paid a 
price for them. Yet not a higher price than every 
Gehazi, from that day to this, has paid, who has 
acquired his wealth at the expense of his charac- 
ter, and has become morally leprous by the very 
process of his accumulation. 

It was also a public punishment. Wherever 
Gehazi went he carried the sign of his disgrace 
upon him. Wherever he went the question was 
repeated, ‘‘Gehazi a leper! How came he so ?” 
And everywhere the story of his secret was told, 
doubtless with additions and alterations that did 
nothing to lighten the popular condemnation. 
His very face, despite himself, was a perpetual 
proclamation of his secret. 

The sin of covetousness ; 

The certainty of detection ; 

The publicity of divine punishment. 

These are the three lessons that are taught by 
the story of Gehazi the leper. 


NOTES. 

A talent of silver was equal to about $2,250.00. 

Raiment was a common gift from royal and noble 
personages in the East, and is so still. (Gen. xli., 42.) 

The tower of ver. 24 may be the tower at the gate of 
the city; it may be, as in the margin, a secret place; 
it is rendered by Keil the hill, i. e., a well known hill 
before the city. The house is the house of Elisha, and 
the apartment which Gehazi occupied in it became 
the hiding place of his spoil. 

Ver. 26 plainly implies a supernatural knowledge on 
the part of Elisha. 

The question, “Is this a time to take silver?’’ etc., is 
well interpreted by Keil: ‘‘Is this a time, when so 
many hypocrites pretend to be prophets from selfish- 
ness and avarice, and bring tbe prophetic office into 
contempt with unbelievers ?”’ 

The leprosy inflicted on Gehazi was of the milder 
and non-contagious form. This is evident because 
(1) he was ‘‘as white as snow;”’ universal whiteness 
was a conclusive evidence that the leprosy was not 
the worst kind (Lev. xiii., 12, 13); (2) it was the lepro- 
sy of Naaman, and that was non-contagious, for in 
despite of it he lived at court (2 Kings v., 1, etc.); 
(3) Gehazi himself subsequently -is found at court 
2 Kings viii., 4). 

Compare with this account the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira in Acts v., 1-11; and the visitation of 
leprosy on Miriam in Num. xii., 10. 

‘As Elisha had succeeded Elijah, so it would seem as 
if Gehazi was to have succeeded Elisha. He was “the 
servant of the man of God;’”’ he bore the wonder- 
working staff; he stood before his master as a slave; 
he introduced strangers to the prophet’s presence; he 
was the ‘‘dear heart of the prophet’s affection;’’ but, 
as has so often happened in like successions of the 
Christian Church—in the successors of St. Francis, of 
Ignatius Loyola, and of John Wesley—the original 
piety and vigor have failed in the next generation. 
There was a coarse grain in the servant which parted 
him entirely from his master. He and his children 
were known in after times only as the founders of a 
race of lepers, bearing on their foreheads the marks 
of an accursed ancestry.—Stanley. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


LANDOR. 

In his later ‘‘ Conversations,”! Walter Savage 
Landor succeeded better in maintaining the illu- 
sion which in the earlier numbers of the series he 
only announced. To put appropriate sentiments 
into the mouths of great warriors and politicians, 
though to Landor a task more possible than to 
any other man of his time who had a weakness 
for writing, was not really possible to a man in 
whom sentiment was inextricably involved with 
arrogance. The man with no knowledge of affairs, 
and with an imperiousness so all-possessing as to 
warp his intellect instead of being guided by it, 
would never do more than present a puppet-show 
when he attempted to display those who achieved 
greatness through action. Coming down to lit- 
erature, however, or going up to it, as Landor 
himself would probably have said, he entered a 
field which is naturally his own and in which he 
clearly discovered nearly every occupant. Rarely 
or never has so much excellent criticism of the 
technique of poetry and literature been com- 
pressed into a single volume as in the first of the 
two volumes named below. The imaginary chat 
between Southey and Porson is full of wise things 
for readers and more for writers, and should be 
remembered as a suitable prescription for anyone 
who is Wordsworth-mad. The author deserves 
the gratitude of the reading world for some lines 
he puts into Porson’s mouth, about the sonnet— 
that single one of all literary structures which 
many writers seem to imagine should be made 
only for the sake of the making. 








“*Southey.—Evidently you dislike the sonnet; otherwise 
there are very many in Wordsworth which would have ob- 
tained your approbation. 

“ Porson.—I have no objection tc see mince-meat put into 
small patty-pans, all of equal size, with ribs at odd distances ; 
my objection lies mainly where I find it without salt or 
succulence.”’ 

He makes Southey explain, too, that special ad- 
miration for whatever is in a foreign tongue, 
which is the marvel of most men when they be- 
hold it in others, and to which they so quickly 
give way themselves. ‘‘ Flatnesses are more ap- 
parent to us in our own language than in another, 
especially than in Latin and Greek. Beside, we 
value things proportionately to the trouble they 
have given us in the acquisition. Hence, in some 
measure, the importance we assign to German 
poetry.” A single other quotation, for the con- 
solation of those religious people who would like 
to hear something savage about scientists and 
philosophers. ‘‘ What a blessing are metaphysi- 
cians to our generation! A poet or other writer 
who can make nothing clear can stir up enough 
sediment to render the bottom of a basin as invis- 
ible as the deepest gulf in the Atlantic. The 
shallowest pond, if turbid, is deep enough for a 
goose to hide its head in.” 

We commend the book to all who enjoy 
strong thought and distinct ideas, yet have also 
the ability to discern where the moral limitations 
of the writer turn strength into the violence of in- 
tolerance or hate. 


THE NATURE OF PRIESTHOOD. 

These Lectures? were prepared and delivered at 
the request of the Congregational Union of En- 
gland and Wales. They are intended by the au- 
thor ‘‘as a contribution to the discussion and 
settlement of a question which is the most promi- 
nent one in our times—viz., the Priesthood and 
its claims.” 

Possibly the author’s zeal in his labor has given 
him an exaggerated notion of its importance. 
Possibly, also, his estimate is true for England, 
however wide of the mark for America. The 
spontaneous inquiry for such a work is not likely 
to be just now what it would have been a few 
years ago, and what it very likely will be in the 
not distant future. In the meanwhile, this vol- 
ume is of interest and value, not only to the pro- 
fessed student, but the Christian reader. 

Dr. Mellor’s purpose is to show that in the Gos- 
pel dispensation there is no official priesthood 
analogous to that which prevailed in Judaism, 
and to vindicate the universal and inalienable 
priesthood of every man who is a child of God by 
faith in Jesus Christ. His purpose is carried out, 


1 Imaginary Conversations. Third Series: Dialogues of Lit- 
erary Men. The same, Fourth Series: Dialogues of Literary 
Men, Dialogues of Famous Women, and Miscellaneous Dia- 
logues. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.(0. 

2 Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament. The Con- 
gregational Union Lecture for 1876. By E. Mellor, D.D. A. 
8. Barnes and Company, New York. 1876. pp. 423. $4. 
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however, not so much by a positive unfolding of 
this priesthood as by the criticism and refutation 
of the doctrines held by the Roman Catholic 
Church and a large section of the Church of En- 
gland. He devotes himself chiefly to three main 
points : the alleged order and lineage of the priest- 
hood ; its function in respect to the Lord’s Supper ; 
the priesthood and the confessional. His discus- 
sion of these topics is as elaborate as his space 
allows, and within his limits very thorough, both 
as to the historical and the Biblical aspects of the 
points considered. The Protestant clergy are 
undoubtedly far less informed than they should 
be as to the position of the Papal Church and the 
arguments by which it is to be met. And though 
but few, comparatively, will have occasion for 
practical controversy, or even for counsel to 
troubled inquirers on these matters, they will all 
read history, understand present religious move- 
ments and hold their own faith more intelligently 
by an acquaintance with these ; and for this pur- 
pose they will find Dr. Mellor’s book of great 
value. 

The main defect of the book is, perhaps, the 
want of spiritual sympathy with those whose be- 
lief it controverts. It is in fact better fitted to 
confirm those already convinced than to influ- 
ence those of the opposite party. It might seem 
conclusive to those who are accustomed to test 
all teaching by the letter of Scripture or its spirit 
according to the canons of interpretation to 
which Dr. Mellor is habituated ; but the difficulty 
is that his opponents have their own interpreta- 
tion of these same Scriptures, and one that seems 
to them, if not more literal at least, fuller, richer, 
and more in accord with the historical movement 
and development of Christian life since the foun- 
dation of the church. Their arguments may be 
refuted with apparent ease, but their interior con- 
viction is not touched except to be irritated. An 
understanding, an appreciation more or less sym- 
pathetic, of their mental characteristics, and their 
special type of religious experience is essential to 
any effective treatment of their errors. It might 
have occurred to the author to ask if the ground 
of these beliefs in the Bible be so meager, and the 
shifts to which their advocates are driven in inter- 
pretation and argument, so bold and yet so trans- 
parent, how bappens it that earnest and good 
men in such numbers have held and still hold 
these beliefs, accept and even use these methods 
of defense and attack ? How far are they mis- 
taken? What is the foundation in human nature, 
in Christian experience, on which this structure of 
Sacerdotalism is reared? Is there any soul of 
good or truth in these things evil and false which 
can be observingly distilled out? The work be- 
fore us does nothing in this direction, and on that 
account we think largely fails of the success to 
which its learning, candor, thoroughness and 
ardent conviction would entitle it. 

thor’s style is clear and plain ; its fervor 
is rather that of controversial zeal than of spirit- 
ual depth. Perhaps this is unavoidable in the 
method of treatment adopted. It certainly bears 
no taint of bitterness or unfairness. 


DR. SMITH’'S NEW DICTIONARY. 

Again Dr. Smith puts every grade of Bible stu- 
dents under special obligation. His new work? 
promises to be much larger than any of Dr. Smith’s 
other works, and to be in many ways more inter- 
esting than eitherof these. In the department of 
Christian Biography there has always been a seri- 
ous lack of material outside of large libraries, 
while even in these prolixity and incompetency 
were almost everywhere to annoy the student ; 
and in the study of Christian literature, sects 
and doctrines the lack of collected material, ar- 
ranged in proper proportion, has been even more 
seriously felt. Although we are unable to learn 
that any individual of any note in Christian his- 
tory lacks mention in this volume, so far as the 
volume itself extends, the editors find room for 
many sketches as long as any one would be likely 
to ask for. Athanasius covers twenty-five large 
pages in double columns, Buddha about fifteen 
pages, and Constantine twenty-five, and Chrysos- 
tom nearly twenty, while even that curse of the 
church, Attila, is given five pages. About twenty 
pages are devoted to the Coptic Church, and ten 
to the discussion of the spurious Clementine liter- 
ature. Arianism and Buddhism are both treated 
at great length, and other long papers are on the 
Creed, death and the dead, demonology, baptism, 





1A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects and 
Doctrines. Being a Continuation of the * Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry 
Wace, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Kings 


Colleg’é, London. Vol. 1.—A-D. Little, Brown &_Co., Boston. 





apocalypses, etc. The assuring list of writers 
which has appeared in Dr. Smith’s other diction- 
aries is here also, but greatly extended, and by 
some very strong names. The scholarship and 
tone of the work throughout is that of the En- 
glish church, but sectarian narrowness seems to 
have been as carefully hunted down as inaccura- 
cies of text; so the work is one which members of 
every sect may consult with perfect confidence. 

Some dissatisfaction will be felt that the chrono- 
logical scope of the work is not greater; it is 
bounded by the period at which the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible” left off, and ends with the age of 
Charlemagne. The great religious epoch of the 
Reformation has therefore no mention in the 
work, nor do we find the eagerly-sought promise 
of an additional work which shall cover this in- 
teresting period. To complain of those who have 
dealt so liberally with us, however, would be the 
rankest ingratitude, but it,isimpossible not to fear 
that in other hands the needed work alluded to 
will fare worse. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

From J. B. Ford & Co. of this city we have re- 
ceived four new numbers of Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of 
Poetry and Song.” These numbers include Poems 
of Nature, of Peace, of War, of Temperance, of 
Labor, of Patriotism, and of Freedom. The series 
when finished will comprise twenty numbers, all 
richly illustrated with portraits, engravings of 
miscellaneous subjects, silhouette title pages and 
facsimiles of autograph letters from famous pens. 
When bound together the numbers will form a 
volume in which every lover of the best English 
poetry will be sure to find many of his favorites. 
Of course no one book can contain all the choice 
poems in the language, but this selection we com- 
mend as eminently judicious and comprehensive. 

It is impossible to contemplate the successive 
volumes of ‘‘ Primers ” of literature, science, etc., 
without congratulating the world on the existence 
of such helps to intelligence, and mourning that 
they were not sooner devised. Among the latest 
of these is ‘‘ Classical Geography,” in rather more 
than a bundred well-written and apparently suf- 
ficient pages, and ‘‘ Philology,” covering about 
the same space, and containing all that anyone 
not a specialist needs to know of this heretofore 
appalling study. The ‘‘Geography” sadly lacks 
maps, which might have been supplied at scarcely 
any additional expense ; indeed, it would be more 
intelligible if it contained maps only ; but while 
men will persist in learning from words that which 
the eye would teach more quickly and accurately 
the book has an honorable place awaiting it. We 
hope the series may prove as endless as all 
blessings should be. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 50 cents each.) 

Dr. Macdonald’s ‘Life and Writings of St. 
John” is in one sense a companion volume to 
Conybeare and Howson’s great work, ‘‘St. Paul,’ 
but the totally different field of the two apostles 
makes it impossible that the two books should be 
of the same nature. As a connected narrative, 
however, of St. John’s life and teachings the book 
is interesting and instructive. The reader in 
search of critical suggestion and elucidation will 
be disappointed, but others—more numerous than 
writers seem ever to realize—who are not familiar 
enough with the New Testament records to men- 
tally collect for themselves the data of the apos- 
tles’ life and work will be grateful for this accurate, 
simple, straightforward, interesting narrative. 
Dean Howson introduces the author with a hearti- 
ness which a perusal of the book will prove is 
fully justified. The illustrations are of unusual 
size and excellence, and are of themselves suf- 
ficient inducement to purchase the book, while 
the maps are accurate and sufficient. We gladly 
commend the book to all grades of Bible students 
that are not simply critical. (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., N. Y.) 

Teachers will commit a great blunder if they 
allow the sub-title of Mr. Sizer’s ‘‘ How to Teach, 
or Phrenology in the School-room and Family” 
to influence them against the book. Whatever 
may be the teacher’s opinion of phrenology as a 
science, he must admit that no better system of 
division and classification of the mental faculties 
exists than that which craniologists have elabo- 
rated. Study according to temperament, and the 
harmonious development of the mind, are what 
adult students seek, and the lack of similar guid- 
ance in the school-room is the cause of incalculable 
harm and hindrance. Mr. Sizer writes not as a 
theorist, but as a man who has made the human 
mind a subject of special study for a lifetime, and 
has achieved many positive successes in indicating 
and directing changes in intellectual methods of 





individuals. One indirect but important service 
the perusal of this book will do for poor humanity : 
teachers will be enabled to realize how imperfect 
is the prevailing system of putting a number of 
children together in a room, giving them all les- 
sons of the same length and the same time to 
study in, listen to their recitations, and call the 
repetition of this stupid routine by the name 
“teaching.” (S. R. Wells & Co., N. Y. ($1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

M. Guillemin’s latest book is on “ Comets,” 
faid to be as brilliant and erratic as his subject. 

A protectionist satire has been published, to match 
Mr. Wells’s ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Money.” It is illus- 
trated by Stephens’s clever pencil. 

Westcott’s and Hort’s edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, upon which its editors have been at work for 
nearly a quarter of a century, is now complete and 
in the hands of the printer. 

Mr. Steiger continues his capital series of tracts and 
books upon education; of the tracts alone we can say, 
after examining them, that they are worth more than 
many books of repute on the same subjects 


and is 


That warning to all journalists, Paul de Cassagnac, 
has at last been fined and ordered to imprisonment 
for his constitutional vice of bullying. Like every 
other rogue, he appeals from the decision{of the court. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are to publish 8. W. G. 
Benjamin’s lecture, ‘‘What is Art?’ a work which 
contains some information as badly needed by hosts 
of misty-brained artists as it is by the general public. 

Mr. William Black declares that ‘‘ Madcap Violet” 
contains the best work of which he is capable—a 
statement which plainly proves that the author, like 
many a wiser man, does not know his own best work 
when he sees it. 

The “ American Art Journal,’ for March 20 (Wm. 
M. Thoms, publisher, 10 Union square), is devoted 
largely to an account of the recent Wagner Festival, 
with portraits of the principal scenes and leading per- 
formers. The Journal is well conducted and is an 
authority in musical matters. 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready “ Ancient So- 
ciety,’ by Lewis H. Morgan, a gentleman of high 
repute in the learned societies. As the author as- 
sumes a hundred thousand years to be the age of the 
human race, a great many critics are sharpening pen- 
cils and laying in a supply of gall. 

A colored gentleman who has been made immortal 
under the name of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’ was a short time 
ago the subject of a special audience with Queen Vic- 
toria, and the ruler of a great kingdom entertained 
at her table in Windsor Castle the man who twenty 
years ago most Americans would have fed only at the 
doorstep. The world moves. 

Gail Hamilton, whose pen has alternately been a 
spear to pierce and a straw to tickle, has written a 
novel with the suggestive title ‘“‘ First Love is Best?’’ 
If all her positive qualifications unite upon a work of 
fiction, an unusually bright and stirring story must 
be the result. Estes & Lauriat will publish the work. 
The same firm announce Daudet’s “ Jack,”’ which, in 
the original, issomewhat in Bret Harte’s vein, though 
with less humor and more moral force than the 
American novelist has displayed. 

The Father of his Country knew his place socially, 
and knowing, dared maintain, even when transgress- 
ing the rules which sound temperance men would 
have setfor him. In Mr. Satterlee’s forthcoming “ Le- 
gends and Stories of the Hudson River’ it is related 
that late in the course of a dinner party of general 
officers and distinguished men Gouverneur Morris at- 
tempted to win a bet that he would take a personal 
liberty with Washington, and, slapping the General 
on the shoulder, exclaimed, with relation to some 
previous conversation, ‘‘ Wasn’t it so, my old boy?” 
Morris’s birth, breeding and services went for naught; 
Washington neither spoke, mo nor smiled, and it 
is recorded that the company “soon constrainedly 
separated.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications wee yng at the Editorial 

Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in tta earliest subse- 
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nda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON PREACHING. 
NHE Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 


present recently at a conference on ‘* Pew 
and Pulpit,” held at the City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduct, Dr. Joseph Parker presiding. 

After speeches from the Chairman, Mr. Patton, 
Mr. Eli Johnson, from America, and other gentle- 
men, there were loud cries for Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, on rising, was most warmly 


was 


cheered, said : 

Dr. Parker and ladies and gentlemen: If I rise to say 
a few words upon this interesting occasion I assure 
you that my main purpose—perhaps it ought to be my 
only purpose—is to convey to your minds the great re- 
spect and sympathy which I feel for the aim of these 
meetings. We are here upon common ground. If 
there are differences among us, [am one of those who 
think that it is the business of any man of a manful 
character to sink those differences upon proper occa- 
sions, only let him upon all occasions take care that 
they never become to him a cause of bitterness and 
evil-speaking. jut we are here upon common ground, 
with a great and mighty function, belonging from 
the first especially, almost exclusively, to revealed 
religion—a function the efficacy of which must un- 
doubtedly depend in the main upon the matter which 
is preached. We are here as Christians—and you are 
fitter, I have no doubt, to impress that upon me—and 
it is the preaching of Christ our Lord which is the 
secret and substance and center and heart of all 
preaching, not merely of facts about him and notions 
about him, but of his person, his work, his charac- 
ter, his simple yet unfathomable sayings—here lies 
the secret, the art of preaching. T am not here to 
touch upon those solemn portions of the subject 
which are more fitly in the hands of others, as 1 un- 
derstand the purpose you are proceeding upon is this 
conception, which I take to be a true one—that, inde- 
pendently of its great and sacred aim and of the mat- 
ter to be taught, preaching is an art, and that in the 
careful consideration of that art lie many secondary 
but not unimportant means for the more complete and 
perfect attainment of the end. With these we are all 
familiar. We know that the word—not in its theo- 
retical sense, but as the briefest mode of expressing 
the art of business and conversation—the word in 
man is a great instrument of power. As long as three 
thousand years ago, among those ancient forefathers 
of the Greek nation, from whom we have still in 
many things much to learn, and in whom we find a 
multitude of points of sympathy, it is most remark- 
able that the great orator, the great poet, who has 
commemorated their deeds, and who lived in a time 
of turbulence and war, nevertheless places one other 
instrument of power upon a level with the sword, 
and that is the word proceeding from the mouth of 
of man. Well, now, this word has to be consecrated 
to aims most high and solemn, which were in great 
part hidden from the men of those days; but the 
more high and solemn the aim the greater ought to 
be the care that the means for obtaining such an end 
are carefully considered and wisely employed. 


There are some who are connected with science who 
seem to think it isa part of their mission to put an 
end to preaching. My belief is that as long as man- 
kind subsists preaching and science will both have 
their places in the field of life; and if I were to wager 
I would just as readily wager in favor of the longevity 
of preaching as I would on the longevity of science. 
{ will venture to say as much as this, and [ hope it 
will not be misunderstood. I quite comprehend that 
it is no part of the ordinary business of preaching to 
puzzle and disturb men’s minds by wandering into 
questions which are for them, to a great extent, and 
in the majority of cases, abstract and speculative 
questions lying outside the path of life, and outside 
their path of duty in life. But when I ask myself, 
Why is it at this moment that the tone of so many 
professors of science is so harsh, so unkindly, and so 
domineering towards that precious gem and jewel, 
the religion which is the hope of human-kind, I can- 
not but admit to myself that it is in part a reaction 
from a state of things, and that those who have be- 
lieved in religion and professed religion, and even 
taught religion, have in various ways been not suffi- 
ciently careful at all times to avoid placing stumbling 
blocks in the way of their brethren by factitious 
modes of representing divire truth, by thin accretions 
of opinion adhering to the body of the Gospel, which 
grow by a process of nature, which do not belong 
exclusively to the Roman Catholic Church or to any 
Church in particular, which, by the process of na- 
ture, are ever in necessary growth, and which there 
is a tendency in us too much to treat, perhaps, as 
portions of the Gospel, when, on the contrary, they 
only, perhaps, tend to obscure, and even bar the way 
in many enlightened minds. Iam persuaded that it 
is a precept of great practical importance that not 
only the substance of the thing taught, but the man- 
ner of the thing taught, should be continuously stud- 
ied, that the precept not to offend “ one of these little 
ones” should be remembered in its application not 
merely to those who know themselves to be little ones 
but to all who are little ones in reference to divine 
truth and knowledge, even if they be rich in the cul- 
tivation and science that this world can give them. 





One word upon a question which must be familiar 
to all who are conversant with this great function— 
the question of preparation; and here we come 
upon ground that is common to secular and to 
Divine oratory. That we are all agreed on that there 
cannot be too much preparation if it be of the right 
kind. No doubt it is the preparation of matter; it is 
the accumulation and thorough digestion of knowl- 
edge; it is the forgetfulness of personal and selfish 
motives; it is the careful consideration of method: 
it is that a man shall make himself as a man suited to 
speak to men, rather than that he should make him- 
self as a machine ready to deliver to man certain pre- 
conceived words. Inthat kind of preparation I hope 
we are continually advancing, as far as I can under- 
stand, in the Nonconformist churches as well as in the 
Church of England. A continuously increasing 
attention is devoted to this subject. It is felt that he 
who takes upon himself this great and elevated func- 
tion ought to be as a scribe, ‘ well instructed in the 
knowledge of God, and bringing forth out of his trea- 
sures things new and things old.”’ 

With regard to this use of the preparation as dis- 
tinct from the methodical collection and delivery of 
words, there is plenty of authority all the world over. 
It is now nearly forty years—at any rate it is more 
than thirty years—since it fell to my lot to make 
the acquaintance of a man who has been often 
and favorably heard here. I mean the celebrated 
Professor of Munich, Dr. Dollinger; and he said to 
me at the time, ‘‘ Depend upon it, if the Church of 
England is to make way and bea thoroughly national 
chureh (he did not speak of competition with Non- 
comformists at all, but in its relation to the great bulk 
and body of the people), they must give up the prac- 
tice of preaching from written sermons.’ He told me 
this rather in regard to and as indicating a local usage 
at Munich. He said we have a principle among us 
that where there are difficulties in obtaining what I 
may call free preaching—unwritten sermons—by the 
ordinary machinery we resorted to extraordinary 
machinery. The parishes of those places are all of 
them filled up by native priests, priests belonging to 
the district, but it so happens that they are not ready 
speakers, and in consequence the usage has been 
adopted and it is now the regular rule, that while 
there is one of the natives who is a priest of the par- 
ish and carries on its ordinary labors, there is invaria- 
bly chosen a lecturer who preaches to the people of 
the church. But do not let us suppose that because 
the principle is to be adopted there will be a smaller 
necessity for knowledge and cultivation on the part 
of those who are to preach. On the contrary, if they 
are to preach extempore without knowledge, study, 
thought and cultivation, as well as those high and 
more sanctifying means which every right-minded 
preacher will adopt, they will be as ‘sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals,” and no better. It is only out 
of the full heart and likewise out of the well furnish- 
ed mind that good extemporaneous preaching can 
proceed. Z 

There was a httle criticism made upon Dr. Parker, 
to which, in answer, he showed a skill in fence and a 
power of repartee that gives one a very clear belief 
that being a good and efficacious preacher does not 
imply any deficiency in the art of self-defense. That 
leads me to this point of personal peculiarities of 
preachers. These personal peculiarities no doubt 
ought to be kept within bounds, but, depend upon it, 
they ought not to be altogether renounced. When 
you come to a really considerable preacher you will 
not find one of them who has not distinctive marks, 
just as you will never find one human face that is 
worth the wearing that has not got, in some shape or 
other, some distinctive marks. If I go back my- 
self upon remarkable preachers whom I have 
heard, I recall Dr. Newman, whom I heard about 
forty years ago, before the era of the controversies 
with which his name is connected. But, contro- 
versy or no controversy, battle or no battle, a man 
like Dr. Newman, with his deep piety and his remark- 
able gifts of mind, could not but be a great object of 
interest. Dr. Newman, when I was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, was looked upon rather with prejudice as 
what is termed a Low Churchman, but was very much 
respected for his character and his known ability. 
He was then the vicar of St. Mary’s at Oxford, and 
used to preach there. Without ostentation or effort, 
but by simple excellence, he was constantly drawing 
undergraduates more and more around him. Now 
Dr. Newman’s manner in the pulpit was one about 
which, if you considered it in its separate parts, you 
would arrive at very unsatisfactory conclusiors. 
There was not very much change in the inflexion 
of the voice; action there was none, His sermons 
were read and his eyes were always on his book, and 
all that, you will say, is against efficiency in preaching. 
Yes, but you take the man as a whole and there was 
a stamp and a seal upon him; there was a solemn 
music and sweetness in the tone; there was a com- 
pleteness in the figure taken together with the tone 
and with the manner which made even his delivery 
such as I have described it, and, though exclusively 
with written sermons, singularly attractive. 

Well, now I will make a great jump and go to an- 
other very notable and very admirable man. I mean 
Dr. Chalmers. I have heard Dr. Chalmers preach and 
lecture, and I think I have heard him speak. Well, 
now, being a man entirely of Scotch blood, I am very 
much attached to Scotland, and like even the Scotch 





accent, but not the Scotch accent of Dr. Chalmers: 
Undoubtedly, the accent of Dr. Chalmers in preach- 
ing and delivery was a considerable impediment. 
Notwithstanding that, it was all overborne by the 
power of the man in preaching—overborne by his 
power which melted into harmony with all the ad- 
juncts and incidents of the man as a whole; so much 
so that, although 1 would have said the accent of Dr. 
Chalmers was distasteful, yet in Dr. Chalmers himself 
I would not have it altered in the smallest degree. 

I will take another example. I am afraid no one 
here recollects hearing Mr. Sheil. If nobody recollects 
him, there is nothing to which I can appeal; but if 
you will consider a tin kettle battered about from 
place to place, producing a succession of sounds as it 
knocked first against one side and then against the 
other, that is really one of the nearest approximations 
that I can make to my remembrance of the voice of 
Mr. Sheil; and there, again, in anybody else I would 
not, if it had been in my choice, like to have listened 
to that voice, but in him I would not have changed it, 
for it Was part of a most remarkable whole, and no- 
body ever felt it painful when he listened to it. He 
was a great orator, and an orator of much prepara- 
tion,—I believe carried eyen to words,—with a very 
Vivid imagination and an enormous power of language 
and of strong feeling. There was a peculiar character 
—a sort of half wildness—in his aspect and delivery ; 
and his whole figure, and his delivery, and his voice, 
and his matter were all in such perfect keeping with 
one another that they form a great Parliamentary 
picture: and although it is now 25 years since I have 
heard Mr. Sheil, my recollection of him is just as vivid 
as if I had been listening to him to-day. Therefore I 
hope that these individualities will never be too much 
discountenanced, and never altogether forgotten. This 
whole runs up into the general principle—Let the 
preacher never forget the reality of the man; let him 
never become a conventional being; let him never 
adopt—you won’t misunderstand me if I use a homely 
phrase—the mere slang of religion; for there is a slang 
In religion—that is to say, there is an illegitimate 
growth of vulgarity and dialect in religion as in every- 
thing else; let him retain his reality as a man, and in 
proportion to the sense he entertains of the immeasur- 
able dignity and power of the office he has to fill and 
the instrument he has to wield let him extend a pro- 
portionate and corresponding care in the cultivation, 
ay, of the very smallest incidental qualities that he 
thinks may contribute to the fuller accomplishment 
of his work. 





ANOTHER WORD TO “THE CLERGYMAN'S 
WIFE.” 

I HAVE seen so much despotic government in the 
household I always want to protest against it. Why 
always quote Solomon? If his was the best way, why 
was not his son Rehoboam a better man? The rod 
made him a tyrant, as one ought to expect. This is 
the legitimate and unfailing result of harsh treat- 
ment. Watch achild who has been taught by parental 
discipline that ‘*‘ might makes right.’’ At the first im- 
pulse of anger up goes the hand with a stick or a 
stone. In the course of time a boy grows too large to 
be whipped. To what means shall parents resort to 
enforce obedience, if they have hitherto held to this 
method of punishment? I can imagine the exultant 
feeling which must possess a youth’s heart when he 
realizes for the first time that he’s too large to be 
whipped. Then he takes the reins of government 
into his own hands, and what a race he runs some of 
us have known. From the first children can be 
taught to govern themselves, and will not arrive at a 
point where they feel they have thrown off all parent- 
al restraint. 

I never saw a whipping “ prayerfully” adminis- 
tered. Parents generally endure until they get thor- 
oughly angry, and then comes the whipping. I would 
make a lengthy pilgrimage to behold a parent who 
prayed, before striking a blow, that ‘this discipline 
may be sanctified to the good of the child.””. The very 
idea is sacrilegious. 

I believe most thoroughly in punishment for dis- 
obedience, and that it should always be prayerfully 
administered. A whipping always rouses the worst 
ae of a child, and a mental injury is the result, 
besides, in many instances, a permanent physical 
injury. 

It is God’s prerogative to say “ thou shalt,’”’ “ thou 
shalt not;”’ it is mine to teach obedience both to divine 
and to human law. Mrs. Auausta M. AINE. 


A correspondent sends us the following bit of 
ecclesiastical history: 


In 1731, a New England church being in great 
tribulation applied to a learned divine for advice; he 
wrote them an affectionate letter, told them to heal 
all their troubles and live in peace; but while the 
parson was writing the letter to the church he found 
he had to write one also to a tenant who occupied a 
farm in another part of the town. He sealed bis let- 
ters, but in addressing them the one for the church 
was directed to the tenant, and the one for the tenant 
to the church. The afflicted church convened to hear 
the letter read from the learned divine, which was to 
heal all their difficulties. In due form the moderator 
broke open the letter in the presence of his assembled 
brethren and read as follows: ‘‘ You will see to the re- 
pair of the fences, that they be built up high and 
strong, and you will take special care of the old 
Black Bull.”’ 

This letter was deemed mystical. One of the elder 
brethren got up and said: ‘“ This is just the advice 
we need. ‘The old Black Bull’ is the devil, and we 
must watch him thoroughly. The fences must be 
built high and strong to keep all strange cattle out of 
our fold. Go home,” said the elder, “ soar your Divine 
Master.” The meeting was forthwith adjourned, the 
people departed, the animosities subsided, harmony 
was restored to the afflicted church. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Lectare Maameemente. 
Monday, April 9, Allentown, Pa. 
Tuesday, * 10, Reading, Pa. 
Wednesday, “ 11, Sweedsboro’, N. J. 
Thursday, “ 12, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Monday, * 16, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Tuesday, *“ i, Utiea, BR. Y- 
Wednesday, *“* 18, Oswego, N. Y. 
Thursday, * 19, Auburn, N. Y. 
Monday, 23, Altoona, Pa. 
Tuesday, * 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wednesday, “ 25, Youngstown,O., morning. 
Wednesday, “ 25, Cleveland, O., evening. 
Thursday, 26, Akron, O , morning. 
Thursday, * 26, Mansfield, O., evening. 
All letters respecting lecturing should be 
addressed to Hathaway & Pond, managers of 
the Boston Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Increased Attractions at Macy's. 
R. H. Macy & Cx is to be continued 
under the same name and in the same spirit 
that has made it popular. The already nu- 
merous departments have been increased re- 
cently by the addition of three new ones. 
The dressmaking department 1s under the 
management of experienced dressmakers, 
and satisfaction is guaranteed in every case, 
the customer's materials being made up in 
any style preferred. The show-rooms are 
filled with ready-made suits for ladies, misses 
and children, made from Paris and Berlin 
patterns, and from original designs. Among 
these are silk, cashmere, camel's hair, aud 
alpaca. with traveling suits, mourning cos- 
tumes, riding habits, ball dresses, morning 
wrappers, wash goods, and children’s clothing 
of allkinds. The cloak department contains 
every kind of wrap, from the plainest water- 
proof and dusters up to the finest silk gar- 
ments. Cloths from which to order these 
wraps are shown in great variety, and at the 
low prices always charged at Macy’s. The 
department of black silks for dresses is a new 
feature, and contains the best and most 
popular Lyons silks, such as Ponson’s, Bel- 
lon’s, Bonnet’s, and Guinnet’s. These silks 
are guaranted to be of Lyons manufacture 
and just what they are represented. Boys’ 
and youths’ clothing form another new de- 
partment, containing every fashionable style 
of these goods, manufactured from original 
designs, and sold 60 cheaply that customers 
have every facility that can be found in any 
clothing store. A catalogue of the contents 
of this vast establishment makes interesting 
reading to lady purchasers. All seasonable 
novelties for town and country wear in 
dresses, in bonnets, shoes, hosiery, jewelry 
and fancy goods are represented. The notion 
counters. with their ribbons, neckties, laces, 
handkerchiefs, gloves and trimmings, present 
a most attractive display. In household 
goods are china. glass and silverware, while 
the confectionery counters have most tooth- 
some stores. 
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Franz Liszt on an American Organ. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have ad- 
vices of the arrival of the cabinet organ made 
by them expressly for Dr. Franz Liszt. It ex- 
cited much attention and commendation from 
musicians at the rooms of their agent in 
Hanover, Germany. The Hanover “ Courier” 
declared thatit showed ** extraordinary prog- 
ress"’ in such instruments, among which it 
stood “tat the very hight of present develop- 
ment.’ After its receipt and trial Dr. Liszt 
wrote to the agent: “The beautiful organ of 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company of Bos- 
ton receives no praise here than in 
Hanover. It fully justifies the remarkable 
well-founded and widespread renown of these 
superb instruments.’’ Such testimony from 
one of the greatest of living musicians ought 
to be highly appreciated by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company. 


less 


Keep’s Shirts, 

Keep’s partly made shirts are a novelty 
which is attracting general attention. The 
company does the work of fitting, and of 
making the principal parts of the garment, 
leaving for our wives and mothers only the 
sewing of a few simple seams. To buy and 
finish a shirt in this way actually costs less 











than to purchase the material and make the | 
whole thing. Their large factory at 165 and | 
167 Mercer Street uses up every day over 6,000 | 
yards of Wamsutta muslin. About 400 young 

women are kept constantly busy. They 

manufacture also shirts complete, and in 
all their work the best quality of goods and 
workmanship, is ‘guaranteed. The prices are 
suprisingly low. 





Free Living. 
The destructive effects of free living, so | 
common among all classes of society, impair 
the faculties of the body and lay the founda- | 
tion of disease. The bad results of over-| 
burdening the stomach with food might be 
entirely obviated, however, by a dose of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. This sovereign 
remedy for biliousness, headache, cons oe 
tion, and liver complaint, is being unive 
acknowledged as a sure and harmless remedy. 
Sold by all druggists. 








Brooklyn Philharmonie. 


The last Rehearsal and Concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic take place respect- 
ively Friday, April 13th, at 3, and Saturday, 
April 14th, at 8. The following programme of 
extraordinary interest will be presented : 

PART IL. 

SUITE in D, No.3. . . . J.8. BACH. 
Overture, Air, Gavotte, Bourree, and Gigue. 
ARLA (with orchestral accompaniment), HANDEL. 
Mr. GEORGE WERRENRATH. 

SYMPHONY No. 2, in D, Op. 36, . BEETHOVEN. 
1. Adagio Molto; Allegro con brio. 2. Larghetto. 
3. Scherzo. 4. Allegro Molto. 

BILDER AUS OSTEN, Op. 66 (first time), SCHUMANN. 


ARIA,“ Per Pieta” (with orchestra), MOZART. 
Miss ANNA DRASDIL. 
INTRODUCTION, 
BRIDAL CHORUS, ‘ae “ Lohengrin,’ WAGNER. 
MARCH TEMPO, 
CHORUS BY THE HANDEL & HAYDN 


SOCIETY. 
Why Advertise? 

People sometimes ask why does Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., spend so much 
money in advertising his family medicines, 
which are so well known and surpass all 
other remedies in popularity and sale. It is 
well known that A. T. Stewart considered it 
good policy, and undoubtedly it paid him to 
spend many hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising his goods, yet nobody questioned 
the excellence ot his merchandise. The grand 
secret of success lies in offering only goods 
which possess merit to sustain themselves, 
and then through liberal and persistent ad- 
vertising making the people thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their good quallties. Men do 
not succeed in amassing great fortunes, estab- 
lishing thriving and permanent business, and 
founding substantial institutions like Dr. 
Pierce’s Grand Invalids’ Hotel at Buffalo, 
which costs over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, unless their business be legitimate, their 
goods meritorious, and their services which 
they render the people genuine and valuable. 
Dr. Pierce does not attempt to humbug you 
by telling you that his Golden Medica! Dis- 
covery will cure all diseases. He says, “if 
your lungs are half wasted by consumption, 
my Discovery will not cure you, yet as a 
remedy for severe coughs, and all curable 
bronchial, throat, and Jung affections, I be- 
lieve it to be unsurpassed as a remedy."’ The 
people have confidence in his medicines be- 
cause he does not over-recommend them, 
and when tried they give satisfaction. His 
Medical Adviser, a book of over nine hun- 
dred pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
tighty-two engravings and bound in cloth 
and gilt, is offered to the people at so moder- 
ate a price ($1.50, post-paid), that it is no won- 
der that almost one hundred thousand have 
already been sold. His memorandum books 
are on every druggist’s counter for free dis- 
tribution. 





The Travelers, 

It is a new phase in life insurance, when a 
strong and popular company Calls special at- 
tention to the facts that it has no costly build- 
ings, that it pays no high salaries, that it 
makes no dividends to its policy-holders, and 
that its home office is in a plain, substantial 
Connecticut house, which, exclusive of its 
safety vaults, did not cost them over $30,000. 
That they are not conscientiously opposed to 
handsome quarters, however, when business 
is to be gained by it, will be seen in the fact 
that on the Ist of May their New York office 
is to be established in the fine, large room on 
the first floor of the “Tribune” building, 
fronting the City Hall Park. They point the 
moral of Mr. Batterson’s conservative and 
sagacious management of “The Travelers”’ 
in a knock-down sort of argument, printed 
in the advertising columns this morning.— 
[N. Y. Tribune. 


Special Notice, 

on the corner of Sixth avenue and Twen- 
tieth street, in this city, is the popular Dry 
and Fancy Goods house of H. C. F. Koch, 
which has just issued its annual spring 
catalogue, giving full description of its large 
stock. This includes a general assortment of 
dry and fancy goods, suits, &c., appropriate 
to the season. The prices quoted are for first 
class articles, and are in many instances lower 
than in other firms. The reputation of Mr. 
Koch as a perfectly reliable merchant is very 
high. Honesty, fair dealing, quick returns and 
small profits are characteristics of his man- 
agement. He is constantly in receipt of let- 
ters from his customers expressing their 
entire satisfaction with the manner in which 
their orders have been filled, and commend- 
ing his business promptness, efficiency, and 
integrity. Catalogues will be mailed on ap- 
plication to Mr. Koch, as above. 


Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
The Brooklyn Employment Bureau, managed 
by ladies, has been in successful operation for 
six years. Its aim has always been to select 
honest, temperate and industrious women and 
girls for domestic service, without regard to 
nationality or religion—believing that it isthe 
CHARACTER of the person employed which 
insures good and faithful service. Satisfac- 
tory references are always required. The 
office is at No. 29 Concord street, near Wash- 
ington, where further details of management 


| may be had. 


| posite Flatbush avenue. 





Carpets, 

Carpets! Carpets! Carpets! Carpets! The 
largest and cheapest carpet house in Brook- 
lyn, 605, 607, 609, 611 Fulton street, directly op- 
Large and elegant 
show-rooms. Nye & Titus 

*‘Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 

The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life’ that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists,30 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond St., New York. 

A CERTAIN facetious gentleman being asked 
by a titled lounger why be so often played 
the fool, replied—* For the same reason that 
you do; out of want—you for want of wit» 
and I for want of money.” 





Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all 
aboutthem, and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
*O., 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 





“ CHANGE cars !’’ is what a bootblack said to 
a countryman the other day when he had 
finished one of his brogans. 


To Consumptives.—Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oi! 
and Lime has now been before the public for ten 
years,and has steadily grown into favor and ap 
preciation. This could not be the case uniess the 
preparation was of undoubted and high intrinsic 
value. The combination of the Phosphate of Lime 
with pure Cod Liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. Wil 
bor, has produced a new phase in the treatment of 
Consumption and a!) diseases of the Lungs. This 
article can be taken by the most delicate invalid 
without creating the disgusting nausea which is 
such a prominent objection to the Cod Liver Oil 
when taken without Lime. This preparation is 
prescribed by the regular faculty, and sold by the 
proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and 
by druggists generally. 





_NEW 


PUBL IC ATIONS. 
Now READY. 


NOTES ON GENESIS. 


By the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., 
of Brighton, England. t2mo ..... ..........- $1. 50 

“We have read this volume with great avidity, 
and with a renewed and inecrtased sense of the 
wondertul freshness and suggestiveness of wT 
Robertson and of his spiritual fertility. . 
cannot open the volume anywhere without light. 
ing On some dee ly spiritual ana er practical 
suggestion.’’—The kmnasees * Wor 


Robertson’s Sermons 


Complete in one volume. With Portrait on steel. 
OW POG se. ccccscocccgcesénescecoccesese coscece $2.00 
“When Mr. Robertson died his name was scarcely 
known beyond the circle of his cwn private 
friends, and of those among whom he had labored 
in his calling. Now every word he wrote Is eageriy 
sought for and affectionately treasured up, and 
meets with the most reverent and admiring wel- 
come from men of all parties and all jshades of 
opinion,’’—Saturday Review 


Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO OLD TESTAMENT 


FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford, nad the Kev. J. B. 
8 a $2.50. 


“The volume will be prised by. every earnest 
student of the Sacred Scriptures. Christian at 
Work. 

“This is one of the most remarkable books in 
the department of theology that has appeared in 
the present generation. Dr. Moziey has won a 
place in the foremost rank of religious philoso- 
phers.’’—Churchman. 


“A new gleam of religious genius.”’—Spectat or. 


Mozley’s University Sermons, 


Preached before the University of Oxford,and 
on various occasions. By the Rev. J. B. Moz- 
ley, D.D. New Edition. Price reduced to $1.75. 
‘No sermons since Newman’s have shown such 
power in stating what is obvious to any one the 
moment it is stated,in language which, like the 
poet's rhythm, all can ee and very few 
can imitate.’’—New York Times 


Ready Next Week. 


The Witness of the Psalms to 


Christ and Coriotenity: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1876. . Alexander, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Geers. i sccoenmianalatma tae $2.50. 

“The Bishop of Derry’s long-expected Bampton 
Lectures have been published at last; and no 
worthier contribution to theological literature 
has been made of recent years. . The fine 
appreciation of tbe poet, the research of the 
scholar and the fervor of the Christian theologian 
are conspicuous in its glowing pages. . 

“We hasten to direct the attention of our read- 
ers to a book of singular beauty, which will prove 
to hundreds of minas as a revelation, for the first 
time showing them all the significance and pre- 
ciousness of the Psalms.”—Scottish Guardian. 


‘In the Days of Thy Youth.” 


Sermons on Practical Subjects preached at 
Marlborough College from 1871 to 1876. By the 
Rey. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. 39 Sermons, 
414 PRBOS 00000: ccccccccces socccccccccccccccoees $2.00. 








*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWA Y, NEW YORK. 
HARPER'S “MAGAZINE, HARPER’ s WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: Une copy of either for 


one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and 
HARPEK’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage a ee 
Publishers. (2 Sear. 8 CATALOGUE l be 


sent by mail on receipt 
HARP 


of Ten Oends. 
R & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





READY THIS DAY. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW VOLUME. 


Last {ssays of Church & Religion 


By MATTHEW 
and Dogma,” ete. 12mo, cloth, in the uniform edi- 
tion of M. Arnold’ sW orks, £1.50. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION M. ARN OLD's PROSE 

WRITINGS. 
ESSAYS iN CRITICISM. New Edition with 

addition > bab $3 00 
LITERAT in RE AND DOGMA. An Essay to- 

ward the better apprehension of the Bible. 

Third Edition cectebpneessebeesecesipeceve 2 50 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY. An_ Essay in 

Political and Social! Criticism. 


Second Ed.. 2 00 
GOD IN THE BIBLE. A Review of the Ob- 


ARNOLD, author of “ Literature 


jections to “ Literature and Dogma.” 200 
ISAIAH, XL. 1. aie With the wemertond Pro- 

phecies alliec ° 1 50 
8ST. PAUL AND ‘PROTES TANTISM. Third 

edition 175 
HIGHER & HOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 

IN GERMANY. --- 200 


*,* The co mple te set of eight volume 5 (including 
the new book) sent to any address on receipt of 
fifteen dollars. 


Through Nature to Christ: 


Or, THK ASCENT OF WORSHIP 
ILLUSION. TO THE TRUTH 
Bo'T, D.D., author of “* 
One Vol., 8Vo cloth, #4. 


Salvation Here and Hereafter. 


Sermons and Essays. By Rev. JOHN SERVICE, 
Minister of Inch. Second edition. 12mo, 267 pp. 


$1.50 


THROUGH 
. By EDWIN A. AB- 
Cambridge Sermons,” ete. 


From the Spectator. 

“We have enjoyed to-day a rare pleasure, 
ing just closed «a volume of sermons which rings 
the true metai trom the title page to tinis, and 
proves that another ana very powerful recruit has 
been added tu that small band of ministers of the 
Gospel who are not only abreast of the religious 
Shougnt of their time, but have faith envugh, 

ourage enough to handle the questions which are 
the most critical and stir men’s minds most deeply 
with frankness and thoroughness.” 


hav- 


Heroes of Faith. 


LECTU Bae OF THE BLEVENTH CHAPT 5 
OF THE EPIS TLE TO THe HEBREWS By C.L. 
VAUGHAN, D. D. One volume, i2mo. $1.75. 

“A valuable commentary and a course of practi- 
calsermons. It willrank among the best of the 
author’s works. Those fumiliar with his writings 
will regard this as a high commendation. 
{|Churchmapn. 

“Consists of expc sitions of ancient and Chris- 
tian faith, as it is illustrated by Old Testament 
examples in that wonderful chapter of herves.”’ 
{Christian Intelligencer. 


“ Is an inspiring bowk.”’—[Christian Union. 


Astronomical Myths. 


BASED ON FLAMMARION’S “HISTORY OF 
THE HEAVENS.” 

By JOHN F. BLAKE. 1 vol. 8vo, with upward 

Bighty lilustrations. $3. 
‘he volume must be extremely interesting ana 
instruc tive to almost every reader.—(|Churcbman. 

* Astronomy in early days was mixe d up with all 
the affairs of life. It was associated intimately 
with religion. A history of its beginnings reveais 
the origin of several of our ideas and habits now 

parently unconnected with the science. This 

narming book is handsomely printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated.’’—|Church Journal. 





“The great host of readers of ‘Alton Locke,’ 
‘ Yeast,’ ‘ Hypatia,’ and other noble books by the 
late lamented Canon of Westminster.”’—[ Christian 
Union. 


THE ONLY EDITION 


OF THE 


Works of the late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, M, A,, 


CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 
ee 8 ae ..$1 75 
Twe Years Ag@. 12M0..........ccccccocseses 1 75 
Alton Lecke. New Edition, witha Prepara- 

tory Memoir by Thomas Hughes Esq., Q.C., 


ME POSES, 0 ccbsccvrrscccivotestbeccsatcesses 17 
Hypatia. 12mo. New Edition................ 1 75 
Hereward, Last of the English, 12mo.. 1 75 
WOR s. WIG. seve ccccsccsccsvesescesedbossécorsse 1 50 
Water Babies. A Fairy Tale. 12mo. Dlus- 

ROE cnnsocsicancosendsdsthaneelabensad seas 1 75 
Poems. Complete Collected Edition, includ- 

ton * The Balai as TORR” andeccccoccsescecs 20 
The Roman and the Teuton, With a Pre- 

face by Prof. MaOx MuUlle?....ccccccccscccccose 2 00 
Prose ldyls, New and Old .................. 17 
Plays and Puritans. Hssays....... ........ 175 
Dihe TROCING, WO. ccesece cccncccosvessecens lis 


The Heroes; Greek Fairy Tales tor my 
Children, With Colored Illustrations... 1 50 


A complete catalogue of Macmillan & Co.’s pub- 
lications sent on receipt of six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


21 Astor Place, New York. 
JUST PUBLI SHED. 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


Musical Theory 


This latest contribution to the moet important 


branch of musical 'iterature is the r result of 
years of thought and experience of foremost 
music theorist living. Of all works o e@ subject 
this is at once tne most exhaustive fn treatment 


and popular in style; it should be tn the hands of 
every student ; as a book of reference on disputed 
points it will be found remarkably clear and con- 
vincing, and will wen oneens every other 
work on the subject, Price $2 Copies mailed 
on receipt of price. 

wm. POND & CU., $47 Broadway. 

Branch, 39 Union Square, N.Y 


RATORY weare Oration by Rev. Henry Ward 
( ) Beecher, delivered vefore the National School 





of Elocution and Oratory of Ag ge Popes 
binding, 15 cents: cloth, 25 cents. Sent ow 
on receipt of the price. J. M. SHOEMAKE & 
Co., 14618 Chestnut t., Philadelphia. 





RITE to E. R. PEL TON. 25 Bond &t., 

New York, for any Book you want, whether 
new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books, 
sent, post-paid, at advortised prices. 
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Alymouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








FULL ASSURANCE.* 

“ For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear: but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God: and if children, 
then heirs; beirs of God and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we suffer with bim, that we may be also glorified to- 
gether.”’—Rom. viii., 15-17. 

VEN in regard to physical things the dis- 
coveries of modern times show how very 
little bas hitherto been known where most was 
known. What is the process by which the seed 
swells in the ground? What is the nature of that 
attraction by which the saprises? What is the 
function of life? All these questions have re- 
ceived comparatively recent development. All 
the methods which belong to the realm of chem- 
istry are now more and more disclosed; and 
knowledge most subtle, and in many instances 
unexpected, is being disclosed in respect to things 
that are the wost familiar to us, and where it was 
supposed that knowledge had touched bottom. 

If this be so in regard to inferior qualities of life 
—in regard to matter or the primary stages of 
vegetable life—what may be said in regard to that 
realm which we call ‘‘the soul ;” for which there 
is no chemistry ; upon which we can bring no lens 
to bear; which never can be drawn out for ob- 
servation; which is silent, invisible and never 
alike for two successive hours, the general ex- 
periences in one differing marvelously from the 
same experiences in another ? 

If the things that may be subjected to our 
senses are yet so far from beiug thoroughly un- 
derstood, and there is room for still further dis- 
closures of knowledge, how much must we expect 
in the direction of soul- knowledge, and espeeially 
in regard to those higher powers which are called 
the spiritual elements in man; the infinite com- 
binations which are possible; the interior sensa- 
tions (if I may trausfer to that realm a phrase 
which belongs to pbysics)? What may we not ex- 
pect in the soul itself? 

Paul does not state the truth philosophically 
first, coufirming it afterward by the corrobora- 
tions of experience: he states the truth experi- 
mentally first, and enters into no philosophical 
analysis or synthesis, leaving that to after times. 
The truth, therefore, is a truth which belongs to 
the inward life of men; to the functions and the 
experiences of the soul in its highest moods, and 
in regard to its highest self. And that such truth 
should be observed can be surprising to no man. 
That it is of profound importance I need not 
argue. 

What then is the fact stated? It is that in 
Christian experience the soul may be so inspired 
by the Divine Spirit as to be certified of its rela- 
tionship to God. That is the declaration : 

‘* Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear.” 

The apostle is drawing near to the core. The 
faith that you have in Jesus Christ as distin- 
guished from the faith that you have been having 
in Moses is one of hope—not of fear. 

“Ye have received the Spirit of adoption.” 

That is to say, you have received the family 
feeling. You have been taken into God’s family. 
You have been adopted as one of his children. 
You have received the spirit of adoption which 
leads a man who was not before reckoned with 
the family to recognize the fact that he is in it, 
and stands there surrounded by the sympathy of 
those that belong to it in such a sense that it 
makes him feel at home; and he begins to use the 
language of home, aud to say, ‘* Father, dear 
father’—for that may be understood to be the 
mearing of ‘‘ Abba,” connected with father: not 
a mere translation of it. You have received the 
the spirit of adoption into the household of God, 
and are by reason of that reception and adoption 
now saying ‘* Father;” and the apostle having 
once touched that thought, it ripens in his hand. 

* The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are children of God.” 

When we have come into that relationship there 
is such a divine impress that every man is certi- 
fied of his sonship—that is, he is joined to God by 
cords, ties, which can only be expressed by bor- 
rowing the language of the most endearing rela- 
tions which are known to human experience. The 
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declaration is that there is produced in the minds 
of men a divine impression, a witness ; not merely 
a witness testifying, but a witness whose testimo- 
ny brings conviction. The spirit and force of the 
passage is that we are the sons of God. 

Then, the fact being certified, he thus goes on 
to say what logically follows: If we are sons of 
God, we are, like all sons, the heirs of the Father; 
and if we are heirs of God, Jesus Christ being the 
Son of God, we are joint heirs with him. What- 
ever in universal experience in time to come be- 
longs to the Lord Jesus Christ, that we shall not 
divide, but shall inherit with him. 

Take notice, then, in regard to this witness, 
that light is thrown upon the method of it. We 
do not have this witness borne in upon us in con- 
sequence of any actions of our own, standing 
upon which we reason to it ourselves. It is not 
the result of retrospect. It is not from any esti- 
mate that we form of our moral worth. The 
soul’s spontaneous affinity for God being disclosed 
in us becomes itself the evidence. We find our- 
selves possessed of a certain enthusiasm. We are 
lifted up, fired with an unusual experience ; nota 
superhuman experience, and yet an experience 
transcending all ordinary experience; and the 
nature of it is that of love. It is an experience 
which, acting in love, draws us by elective affini- 
ties to the great Source and fountain of love, as 
well as of wisdom and power—God ; and this con- 
dition of the soul which produces filial love is the 
sign of God's influence upon us. It is the witness 
of the Spirit. 

When a man wishes to be certified, I will not 
say of his safety, but of the supernal condition of 
his soul, it is not the result of logical argument, 
nor of the recapitulation of attainments made, 
When you find yourself in a disposition that 
comes oftener and ofteuer, that is spontaneous, 
and that rises through an atmosphere of sympa- 
thizing love toward God, that atmospheric condi- 
tion of the soul is the witness of God that you are 
hisson. You are a son of God when you feel like 
a son toward God; and that feeling is substan- 
tially a feeling of affection. The test, then, is 
two-fold: it is love-development, and it is a dispo- 
sition of nature continuous and spontaneous. 

In view of these simple statements I remark, in 
the first place, that all men may be certain of 
their condition in the Lord Jesus Christ. I may 
perhaps qualify this by saying that there may be 
morbid conditions of life. There may be morbid 
conditions of the body and of the mind which will 
prevent certainty, as there are morbid, conditions 
of the body and of the mind which prevent intel- 
ligence, or the ordinary right feelings. But what 
I mean is this: that it is not a part of the provis- 
ion of the gospel that one should go all his life 
long in a state of uncertainty as to what he is and 
what his condition is; but that it is a part of the 
provision of the gospel that men at large, charac- 
teristically, shall come into such relations with 
the Lord Jesus Christ as that they shall be as cer- 
tain of their state in Christ as they are of their 
state in their own households. 

It is unquestionably true that, now and then, 
the child, being sick, does not know its parents; 
or that the child, being angry, and degenerating 
toward the animal conditions, is so obscured that 
there are in him all manner of repulsions from 
his parents, and almost no attraciions toward 
them. These are occasional experiences of the 
child. And yet the declaration is a proper one to 
make, that a child’s standing in the household can 
be known by his drawing toward his parents—by 
his love of his parents ; and this love, this affinity, 
is to him the evidence of relationship. 

As it is in the household on earth, and in regard 
to the love of a visible parent, so it is in Christ’s 
household. The temper of the mind; the spon- 
taneous rising up of the soul toward God; the 
abiding in that state, either for short recurring 
periods, or for long periods, or even continuously 
—all these are more than logical proofs, they are 
experimental proofs; and a man may rest in 
them, and trust to them. 

Great has been the conscientiousness of teach- 
ers on thissubject. Great was it in my childhood, 
when men were believed to be in such peril ; when 
the way was thought to be so narrow, so steep, 
and so difficult; when the deoeitfulness of the 
human imagination and of the human reason was 
regarded as so considerable, and when it was 
taught that a man could not be too careful to 
measure himself by the grace of God in his soul. 
Then when men had been brought through varied 
experiences, and at last had come into some de- 
gree of light and joy ; or when, as it used to be 
said, they had ‘“‘found a hope,” it never was 
thought to be wise to say to thtm, “ Now, rest 





down in the comfort of that hope”: it was, rather, 
thought to be wise to say to them, ‘‘ Search ; be- 
ware ; do not allow yourself to be deceived. De. 
ception is easy and most dangerous; and if you 
do not know on what ground you stand you may 
be deceived once for all, and may perish.” So 
men were kept on probation ; they were put back 
again and again and again, at inquisition of them- 
selves, in order that they might be sure that their 
hope was well founded. 

Now, when this is accompanied by instruction, 
when men are educated, when they are put back 
from a forward position in the Christian com- 
munity for the sake of a more perfect disclosure 
of themselves, there are many elements of benefit 
arising from this extreme caution; but the habit 
of making men doubt themselves is a bad habit. 
If it be merely preliminary, as advice to catechu- 
mens, it may have practical advantages, and it is 
not to be spoken against promiscuously and in 
general; but the habit of growing up in uncer- 
tainty as to one’s relationship to the Lord Jesus 
Christ is not according to the gospel spirit or 
method. It is not according to the spirit of the 
apostles themselves, nor of the primitive dis- 
ciples. The characteristic mark of early Chris- 
tian experience was its certainty and overflowing 
joy. It was transcendent in its conviction of cer- 
tainty ; and nowhere can we find, in the personal 
experiences that are recorded or hinted at in the 
New Testament, wavering or doubt. 

My venerable father after he came to Brooklyn, 
having been more than half a century a preacher 
and leader of souls, as simple-hearted a man and 
as honest as ever drew breath—a thoroughly man- 
ly man—after he was laid aside from preaching, 
said to his daughter one day, ‘‘I have been at- 
tempting to ascertain the grounds of my hope; 
and I have tried to deal with myself just as I 
would with an inquiring soul that thought it had 
a hope, and I have spent two days, and I have 
thoroughly looked at everything, and I have come 
to the conclusion that I have a right to the hope 
that I am a Christian.” 

Suppose George Washington, in his last sick- 
ness, had whispered to his doctor, ‘‘I have been 
looking over my whole career to know whether I 
have a right to call myself a patriot, to ascertain 
whether I have really loved my country ; and in 
this review of my career I have come to the con- 
clusion, with great caution, that, on the whole, I 
may think that I am patriotic in my spirit,” what 
would be thought of it ? 

More than that, suppose a child that had been 
reared in the household, revering father and 
mother, coming to the age of thirty or forty years, 
through sorrow, through sickness, through joy, 
through light, through darkness, friended all the 
way by the parental presence, should sit down 
and write in his or her journal, ‘I have been 
greatly disturbed lest I should be deceived in re- 
gard to my feelings toward my father and my 
mother ; I have made it a subject of calm investi- 
gation and review ; and I have been led, at last, 
by the divine Spirit to the conclusion that I may 
believe that I do love my father and my mother.” 
What would any one think of the solemnity with 
which a child came to such a simple statement as 
that ? 

Now, there are some things that we know. 
When a man is enraged he knows it; and other 
people generally know it, too. When a man is 
full of spirit he usually knows it. When a man 
has the inspiration of ambition, and he is a 
fiery and energetic man, he knows that. A man 
knows whether he is in distress ; he knows whether 
he is eager; he knows whether he is forceful or 
mild. A man knows whether it is his pleasure to 
do good, or whether he does it graciously. These 
things are within the sphere of positive knowl- 
edge. A man knows whether he joys or whether 
he sorrows. A man knows whether he loves or 
not ; for if he does not know that he loves, he 
does not love, and he may be sure of it. There 
are some things that are like fire ; and what would 
you say of one who should put his hand in the 
firg, and take it out slowly, and look at it deliber- 
ately, and say, ‘‘ On the whole, I think it burns” ? 
Men know what is evil. They know what is 
good. All the recognized things within the sphere 
of knowledge they know with positiveness—with 
all the positiveness that is required ; nor does it 
necessarily infer conceit. It is scarcely conceiva- 
ble that a man should be uncertain about selfish- 
ness, uncertain about avarice, uncertain about 
inordinate appetite, or lust, or passion. He may 
not be able to measure degrees; he may not be 
able to trace combinations; he may not be able 
to perceive the subtle affiliations which take place. 
in the mind, and whith shut off so muth of good 
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or evil; but a substantial existence of the one or 
the other belongs to the knowledge of the mind. 
A man who does not know himself or his mind is 
considered a fool, the world over. A man who is 
uncertain as to what he wants, who is doubtful 
whether he had better or whether he had not, 
who is all the time wavering and unstable, never 
succeeds. It is a fault ; and why should it not be 
considered a supreme fault, when the element of 
religion is introduced, for a man not to be able to 
say whether he enjoys it or not, and whether*or 
not its signal marks, its qualifications, its charac- 
teristics belong to him? 

The testimony of the Spirit of God to men is 
that they are the sons of God through the medi- 
um of love ; and what is needed is the existence 
in men of a disposition which will receive this 
testimony ; for, as not every piece of glass will 
take the portrait upon it, as only that which has 
been prepared with a sensitive film will do it, so 
it is not every man that will take the testimony of 
God which comes down to the soul that has been 
in the bath of love, and has been made sensitive 
to this divine testimony. The power to take it 
certainly is normal ; and the want of that power 
is a misfortune—not a grace. 

I remark, next, that though Christians may be, 
and ought to be, certain of their estate of love 
and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, and, by rea- 
son of that, of their relation to faith, and to the 
life that is to come, yet all certainty is not evi- 
dential. Men may be Christians, and not be cer- 
tain of it on account of weakness. Men, on the 
other hand, may be certain that they are Chris- 
tians and yet may not be Christians atall. So, 
though you ought to be certain, the mere fact 
that you are certain is no proof that you are in 
the line of the right certainty. 

For example, a man may be perfectly sure in 
his own mind that he is a child of God because he 
has been trained to consider certain ecclesiastical 
evidences as sufficient. For instance, a man may 
feel that he is a Christian because he is a child of 
Christian purents; or, because he has covenant 
promises on his head, and was early baptized into 
the communion of the church; or, because he is 
in the right church; or, because, being in the 
right church, he has conformed to all those ordi- 
nances and observances which it prescribes for 
him, and by which he is to measure his relation 
to God, and his acceptance with him. A man 
may be in the church, and conform to all its rules 
and regulations, and yet not have the divine tem- 
per. Ecclesiastical succession, the right sect, a 
faithful performance of prescribed duties as laid 
down in the church—these things may be con- 
formed to, and yet they may not constitute a valid 
title. 

Neither is theological evidence sufficient. In 
other words, a man may be enlightened more or 
less fully in reference to the divine nature and at- 
tributes; he may understand with more or less 
conspicuity the moral government as it has been 
taught; he may have a large ethical philosophy ; 
and yet, we are told in the 13th of the 1st Corin- 
thians that if a man has not love, all these are 
utterly good for nothing. A man may be ecclesi- 
astically certain, or he may be theologically cer- 
tain, and yet he may be mistaken. 

Then a man may have an ethical conviction— 
that is, he may have a conviction based on morals; 
a man may be able to say, “As far as I know 
what the rule of right is I followit ; and in looking 
back on my life, although I see a great many of the 
infirmities that are incident to the imperfection 
of human nature, yet on the whole I think I have 
tried to be honest, truthful, conscientious, and 
upright in my dealings. I have endeavored to be 
a good householder, a good neighbor, a good citi- 
zen, a good man: what lack I yet?” All these 
things are most admirable; they are auxiliary ; 
they ought not to be left out; but there is some- 
thing beyond them. A man, simply because, on 
looking back, he perceives that he has conformed 
to the received morals of his time, and has en- 
deavored to live an honest manhood, is not cer- 
tain that he isa son of God. He has not yet risen 
into that higher realm. He has not yet taken 
hold of that subtle element which is apprehended 
by faith. He has not yet come into the dominion 
of the heart. The Crucified, whose love suffered 
for the world, has not yet taught him the doctrine 
of the absolute subordination of his whole self to 
the purposes of love, coming into sympathy with 
God ; and the witness of the spirit of God is absent 
from him. 

A man may be certain on account of the great 
zeal and fervor which he experiences in religious 
meetings and religious exercises; and here is 
where a great many fail. A man may live in a 





erpetual revival of religion; he may stir up 
other men; he may mark the shoals and quick- 
sands which they are to avoid ; he may set buoys 
along the whole channel to the kingdom of 
heaven ; he may devote his life almost entirely to 
religious services; and yet, we have the solemn 
testimony of our Master, repeated by his disciples, 
that such a man has not necessarily any reliable 
evidence that he is a child of God. 

‘Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 


though I'give my body to be burned, and have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 


“Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied [taught] in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils [been temperance reformers, and anti-slavery men], 
and in thy name done many wonderful works [been always 
ready to fight and hit the devil where we saw him] ?” 

All zeal and fervor to put down the devil is not 
enough. Have you had the witness,.of God's 
spirit, acting in the atmosphere and affinities of 
true love, that you are a child of God by reason 
of it, and that the ,ssummer of the soul has been 
brought upon you ? 

There is another confidence which is rife in our 
day, and which is likely to be more so; and I 
would not be misunderstood in what I have to 
say about it. I mean the zeal of not a few to rise 
into a transcendent spiritual life. It is by some 
called ‘‘the higher life,” by others it is called 
‘* perfection,” by still others it is called ‘‘a sinless 
life.” God forbid that I should take away one 
particle of the ardor with which generous souls 
seek to evolve in themselves the highest experi- 
ence of which they are capable. Where one is, in 
the good providence of God, so organized as to 
have a genius for moral inspiration, none more 
gladly receive the fact, and rejoice in it, than I; 
but as I observe the operation of things, such is 
the ignorance on the subject that too often there 
rise up schools of persons whose sense of perfect- 
ness is the measure of their self-conceit. They 
are persons of overweening pride. They are very 
positive in their convictions. There is a form of 
self-esteem which is absolutely judicial in respect 
to right or wrong; and there are persons that 
you and I have met, who, when they do a thing 
that would be wrong in anybody else, feel that 
because they do it it is right, and that things 
which they cannot do, or do not do, are of very 
little account. Some of the most beneficent, 
sweetest and most beautiful natures that I ever 
have known were persons upon whom the convic- 
tion had scarcely dawned that they were very 
near to God in any such sense as that they could 
call themselves perfect. On the other hand, I 
have known persons who, as I looked upon them, 
had never gone through the process of subduing 
their turbulent feelings, who had never harmo- 
nized their nature with the divine nature, who 
had never wrought in themselves the higher 
fruits of the Spirit of God; who stood in the 
midst of a magnificent consciousness of their per- 
fectness before God—which to them was the same 
thing. Oftentimes such persons are mild in their 
wwanners; they are sweet in their voices; and 
they go about with a delicious assumption of tbe 
patronage of the Spirit; and, looking down 
vbenignantly upon other persons, they say, ‘‘ You 
can be as good asl am if you only try. Iam not 
anxious to stand alone on this splendid height 
where I am transfigured. Oh no. I am willing, 
brothers and sisters, that you should come to me. 
I cannot expect that many of you will; for 1 am 
highly favored. It has pleased God to make me 
what Iam; and I hopeIam humble. I owe to 
God my extraordinary experience and gifts; and 
I am very thankful for them,” there is this ex- 
quisite conceit of spiritual pride which persons 
often think is the witness of the Spirit. It may 
be the witness of a spirit ; but it is the other spirit 
that is witnessing. 

Not only does true love suffer long, and not 
only is it kind, but it is divine. When one has 
the certainty that his disposition is rounded in 
love, and that his life floats in it asin an ocean, 
or in the upper ether, then comes to him the di- 
vine ministering witness, ‘‘ Thou art a child of 
God, and an heir with Christ.” Oh, that great 
love which bore the Saviour into this mortal 
sphere with its experiences! Oh, the amplitude 
and continuity of that love of Jesus, which, under 
scoff and scorn and rebuff, still lingered, suffering 
long in the garden, and on the ‘cross, and would 
not yield, though it seemed as if he were given 
up of his Father, so that he cried out, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Men had 
fled from him, and even God seemed to have for- 
gotten him ; and yet his love was invincible, and 
held on. And they who profess to be disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ are not his unless they bave 
partaken of his spirit and entered into the ampli- 





tude of the Divine Spirit.’ If they have in thy- 
selves a sense that this is their dominant tempy, 
then the witness of the spirit that they are Chrieg 
is sure, and may be relied upon. 

This certainty of love lays no foundation ¢ 
fanaticism or conceit, It is rational; it is abid 
ing; and it is evidential, not only to those who 
possess it but to all who behold them. 

Now, like all high conditions of mind, this cer- 
tainty of one’s affiliation with God through the 
Lord Jesus Christ generally comes by growth. It 
seldom comes at once. It sometimes comes in a 
vision of overwhelming glory. Mozart was a 
musician from his boyhood. Others who were 
great musicians did pot develop their genius till 
late in life; nor then did they come to the ripe- 
ness of their power until they had gone through 
much study, much instruction, and much prac- 
tice. It is true that now and then there seem 
to be coming down from generation to genera- 
tion such favorable organizations, such happy 
temperaments, such peculiar geniuses in, things 
moral, that the disclosure and the full experience 
of this love to the Lord Jesus Christ comes al- 
mogt at once; but ordinarily the divine method 
is that men shall come to it little by little. At 
any rate, it is a quality or a condition which is 
open to all, and which may be developed in all. 
The steps of its cultivation are apparent, aud are 
not more difficult than the steps in any education. 
With some it will always be feeble in expression, 
because their whole system is feeble. 

It would not be fair for me to say that anybody 
and everybody can have this disclosure or cer- 
tainty, through the medium of love, in equal mea- 
sure; for there will be gradations. In those to 
whom it comes it almost always exists feebly at first. 
Have you never, ina summer morning, seen the 
sun come nimbly up only to make battle with the 
clouds? It is obscured when it first rises; but by 
ten o’clock it is seen again. By eleven o'clock it 
is obscured once more. Through all the forenoon 
it is stormy and cloudy by turns. All the after- 
noon there are dense vaporous clouds which 
shroud the sun's glory. And yet, as he draws 
near to the horizon the clouds lift, and with full- 
orbed majesty he descends into the open space, 
and looks back across the whole earth ; and he is 
never so radiant as just before he sets. Having 
triumphed over the day, having come out victori- 
ous over the storm, he goes down in wondrous 
beauty. 

So have I seen men and women go through 
sorrows and conflicts, through storms and suffer- 
ing, during their mortal life, with here and there 
an experience of joy, till they came to their last 
years, when God said to them, “Stand a little 
while, my child, and shine ;”’ and they stood, 
luminous, to teach men how real is the transfor- 
mation of the soul, by love, into the likeness of 
God ; and how beautiful was holiness as exempli- 
fied by them ! 

Now, to all those who are in doubt about re- 
ligious matters, let me say, I do not undertake to 
contest your doubts. I do not wish to argue with 
you as to the inspiration of the Bible. I would 
merely point out to you the characteristics that 
were developed in the apostles of Christ, and 
that have been developed in other righteous men 
since their day; and I say, Whatever may be 
true in regard to the framework of any church, or 
of any system of religion or moral philosophy, 
here are certain facts of character and disposition 
and life about which there can be no dispute ; and 
are they not most glorious? Is there anything 
else so controling of outward interests as those 
states of mind which some men have which they 
profess have been kindled in them by the Spirit 
of God, and which to your own observation are 
lustrous with love and sweetness and beauty? I 
do not ask you to endorse my faith, my theology, 
or my church ; but I ask that you will have kin- 
dled in your souls this kingdom of God in which 
dwelleth righteousness. If you have any way 
that I know not of of coming to these high states 
of experience, come by that way—only come. If 
you have tried by various methods to come to 
them, and have failed, will you not try the method 
which I have attempted to set forth this morning, 
that you may enter into a higher life of Christian 
love ? 

And let me ask those who are members of the 
church and who avow the name of Christ, Is 
there nothing here toincite you? Have you been 
living according to your calling? Are you living 
as you meant to live, and as you prowised to live ? 
Are you ripening? Is there that in your walkand 
conversation which is redolent of the kingdom 
of God? Are you honoring Him who redeemed 
you? 
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Religions ews. 











THE CHURCHES. 

The First Baptist Church, Nassau street, Brooklyn, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, pastor, votes to have a new build- 
ing at the corner of Pierrepont and Clinton streets. 

An Independent Union Church of twenty-five mem- 
bers was organized at Mason City, Iowa, March 25th. 
It was the fruit of work among the poor by the 
poe See X oe 

Presbyterian General Assembly (North) meets in 
Farwell Hall, Chicago, May 17, at 11 A.M. Southern 
Assembly meets on the same date in the First Presby- 
terian Church of New Orleans. 


An interesting revival has been in progress during 
the past winter in Vermontville, Michigan. The Con- 
gregational pastor, Rev. T. L. Brown, has been assist- 
ed by Pastor Bruske, of Charlotte. About one 
hundred have committed themselves to Christ. Be- 
tween fifty and sixty are to unite with the church at 
the next communion. 


We have received from the American Missionary 
Association an appeal for aid in procuring funds for 
the purchase of a lot, in San Francisco, to which to 
move the school-building already constructed to 
carry on the Chinese work in that city. Mr. Pond’s 
letter is in type, but at the last moment is crowded 
out. We hope to print it next week. 


In the Lawrence Street Congregational Church, 
Cincinnati, of which Rev. G. Griffiths is pastor, there 
has been considerable religious interest for several 
months past, the attendance has been larger than 
usual, and many have sought the Lord. At the last 
communion several were added to its membership, 
some of them heads of families. Others have applied 
for admission. 


The ** Nonconformist’’ comes to us laden with mat- 
ter showing very clearly that the movement in Great 
Britain for disestablishment is decidedly a live one. 
There are reports of no less than twenty meetings of 
different descriptions devoted to the discussion of 
this subject. At one of these there was a large au- 
dience, a majority of whom were Churchmen. After 
the lecturer had concluded his address in favor of 
disestablishment, he yielded the floor to the other 
side, which was advocated by five speakers in succes- 
sion. The lecturer closed the debate. A vote was 
taken, with the result ef forty in favor of retaining 
the Establishment and eleven against—the greater 
portion of the audience refraining from voting. The 

our largest presbyteries of the Free Church of Scot- 
and—those of Glasgow, of Edinburgh, of Dundee 
and of Paisley—have all pronounced against Estab- 
lishment. All say that the existing connection be- 
tween Church and State in Scotland, in so far as it 
grants special privileges and immunities to the Estab- 
lished Church—which in Scotland is a Presbyterian 
Church—ought at once to come to an end. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association and the 
Manhattan Association both met last week, the former 
with the Congregational Church at Harlem, the latter 
with the church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn. The 
former inaugurated a new feature. In connection with 
its meeting it held a public session in the evening, at 
which addresses were made on the Christian life by 
Dr. H. M. Storrs and Revs. Lyman Abbott and H. W. 
Beecher. The church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity; many were compelled to go away without 
getting admission. It is intended hereafter to make 
each meeting of this association an occasion for 
similar spiritual good and for the benefit of the church. 
The greater part of the business sessions of both 
associations was occupied -with the examination of 
candidates for the ministry. The only matter of any 
public interest in the action of either body was the 
appointment by the N. Y. and Brooklyn Association 
of a committee of four, to take measures to secure 
some systematic and regular method of expressing to 
the feeble churches in the vicinity the fellowship of 
the churches and extending to them, when required, 
tn a wise manner, materia! aid. 

While some of our people are stoning Chinamen 
on the California Coast, Prof. B. G. Northrop in 
Connecticut has this to say of those who have come 
among us here: ‘ The brightness and intelligence of 
the one hundred and fifteen Chinese students whom I 
escorted from Hartford to Philadelphia, their quiet 
and gentlemanly deportment, and still more their 
examination papers and English compositions shown 
in the Connecticut educational exhibit, have already 
modified public sentiment as to the character and 
capacity of that most populous nation of the globe. 
These written exercises were pronounced by eminent 
educators, including many state and city superintend- 
ents of schools, among the most remarkable papers of 
the kind in the exposition. The bureau of Judges for 
Educational Exhibits, of which Sir Charles Reed, 
LL.D., of London, was president, gave a special award 
to this work of Chinese students. It is a compliment 
to Connecticut that Hartford is selected as the per- 
manent headquarters of the Chinese Educational 





Commission, for the support of which the Chinese 
government has appropriated one million and a half 
of dollars.”’ 


Of the Boston revival the ‘Golden Rule’ says: 
‘Evidences are not lacking that a very sincere and 
earnest religious feeling at last pervades the city. 
These evidences are not found within the churches 
alone, nor in connection with the regular services of 
the churches, but they can be seen with equal clear- 
ness in the streets, offices and stores of the city. And 
when the streets of a city begin to talk about God and 
men’s duty toward him; when the offices, the stores, 
the auction rooms, begin to discuss reverently Bib- 
lical truth, Christians can with reason feel profoundly 
hopeful and profoundly happy. The strong religious 
influences which we believed six months ago, and 
have believed ever since, would emanate from the 
vast collection of religious power represented by the 
Tabernacle of which Messrs. Moody and Sankey are 
the more prominent representatives, and which we 
believed a month ago were in danger, through mis- 
management, of not being brought into direct appli- 
cation to this city, have at last been applied to Boston 
directly, and through channels of application that 
Boston respects. And the result is, as we have felt it 
would be, the city has responded, and in such a way 
as to make all Christian hearts rejoice.” 


The Boston ministers send out an appeal to the 
New England churches to come into closer fellowship 
with each other in the work and blessings of the Gos- 
pel. They suggest that every church in sympathy 
with the Tabernacle meetings should (either alone or 
in association with others in the same city or town) 
begin meetings for prayer and evangelistic services, 
to continue every night, or as often as may be thought 
best, for at least two weeks, beginning with a 
special service on Sunday, 8th of Apnml. Second— 
That such churches as are in sympathy and will unite 
in this alliance for prayer and evangelistic work do 
at once send their names and locations, with pastor’s 
address, to the Rev. H. M. Parsons, Secretary, No. 10 
Highland avenue, Boston Highlands. Third—That 
prayer to God be made continually, not only for the 
work in their own immediate vicinity, but for all the 
churches uniting in this alliance, and for Boston. 
Fourth—That Thursday, the 12th instant, be observed 
by all the churches separately as a day of fasting and 
prayer: that on that day services be held in the 
morning for humiliation and confession of sin; in 
the afternoon for special prayer; in the evening for 
the preaching of the Gospel. Mr. Moody signs the 
address in the name of the pastors. 


The spirit of the Papacy is not confined to the Papal 
Church. It has brought one of the most vigorous 
churches of this city to death’s door, and driven from 
the pulpit one of its most successful preachers and 
pastors. The Collegiate Church—one church with 
three preaching places—had for its pastors Dr. Lud- 
low at 48th street, Dr. Ormiston at 29th street and Dr. 
Chambers at Lafayette Place. Formerly, by a system 
of rotation, these pastors took turns in the different 
pulpits; the system drove Dr. Duryea away, and then 
it was abandoned. About a year and a half ago it 
was revived, in spite of the protests of Dr. Ludlow’s 
people and in spite of the discontent of Dr. Ormis- 
ton’s. The former church, being the newest, was also 
the most independent, and urged the Consistory to 
leave itin full possession of its beloved pastor. But 
the Consistory, which is a non-representative and 
self-perpetuating body, like the Pope could not re- 
tract, and, as the congregation persisted, finally pun- 
ished its refractory disposition by requesting the resig- 
nation of the pastor, to whom, without a dissenting 
voice his people were united. The request for a state- 
ment of the reasons was simply ignored. He has re- 
signed, however; and his resignation has been followed 
by a withdrawal of two-thirds of the congregation to 
other churches such as recognize the fact that wor- 
shipers have some rights which ecclesiastics are bound 
to respect. The Consistory remain in possession of a 
vacant church; and Dr. Ludiow will carry with him 
the best wishes and the warm affection and regards 
of all his brother ministers in the city, of every de- 
nomination. This is a bald statement of the facts 


respecting the latest illustration of Protestant eccle- | 


siasticism, and one which may finally accomplish 
beneficent results, if it teaches the ecclesiastics that 
though the charter of a church may date from the 
seventeenth century the spirit of the present age is 
that of two centuries later. 


YM. 0. A 

The new building of the Y. M. C. A. at Meriden, 
Conn., is rapidly approaching completion. 

A revival is now in progress at Bennerton “ oil re- 
gions,” the fruit of the work of the Parker City, Pa., 
a. ae An, A 

The association at Newnan, Ga., has fitted up a fine 
hall and stocked it with reading matter. The State 
Convention will assemble at Newnan, April 18th. 

The young men of Fond du Lac, Wis., have organ- 
ized a yoke-fellows band of fifty members to invite 
non-church goers to the various places of worship. 

Messrs. Hall and Cree made a strong impression at 
Columbia, 8. C. Large meetings were held, and the 
audiences were very attentive. Dr. Plummer made a 
stirring address on the occasion. 


A young man who was converted in the Y. M. C. 
A. at Janesville, Wis., went to York, Nebraska. He 
was timid but anxious to do something for the cause. 
He organized with others there a Sunday-school of 
seven members. It has now increased to fifty, and a 
revival followed a short time since in which nearly 
every one in the neighborhood was converted. 


The State Conference of the Y. M. C. A. of Wiscon- 
son wis recently held at Milwaukie. Delegates from 
alarge number of places were present, and the dis- 
cussions were full of interest. The question of em- 
’ ploying a State Secretary was considered and thought 
feasible. Revivals had occurred during the past year 
in some places, and large numbers were converted. 
Mr. Robert Weidensall was present at the conference 
and spoke on the necessity of united work. Alto- 
gether the conference was a good preparation for the 
convention in the Fall. 


The association at Charleston, S. C., is less than two 
years old. It is in a flourishing condition, has good 
rooms and a hall well located in the business center 
of the city. The association employs an efficient Gen- 
eral Secretary, has means to carry on the work for a 
year to come. The young men are very active in the 
work, and the association has the co-operation of 
ministers and Christian people. The meetings held 
are a young men’s meeting, a union prayer-meeting 
at the rooms, a Bible class on Sunday, a boys’ meet- 
ing, social receptions and open-air services. Charles- 
ton is doing good all over South Carolina. 


The Y. M. C. A. of Somerville, N. J., celebrated its 
fourth anniversary in the First Reformed Church of 
that place on Easter Sunday. Before the appointed 
hour the body of the large church was filled and the 
street lined with carriages. When the exercises were 
begun the edifice was completely filled. The exercises 
were led by Mr. W. W. Anderson, President of the 
association. The report showed that the society had 
accomplished a good work during the past year, and 
had liquidated a considerable debt. The Rev. Chas. 
Anderson, of Peapack, N. J., delivered a very able 
address on the relation of the association to the 
churches. The singing throughout was unusually 
fine, and the church was profusely and tastefully 
decorated with flowers. 


PERSONAL. 

—From Chicago, Miss Smiley goes to New Haven. 

—The Jubilee Singers are in Holland, where they 
meet with a warm welcome. 

—Rev. R. H. Dana resigns from the Newton High- 
lands, Mass., Congregational Church. 

—Rev. M. D. Bisbee, of Fisherville, N. H., resigns to 
go to the Stearns Chapel Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

—Mr. Loren F. Berry accepts his call to the Congre- 
gational church of Plantsville, Conn., and will prob- 
ably be ordained in June. P 

—Rev. W. E. Spear, of Dunbarton, N.H., withdraws 
his resignation at the request of his people and takes 
leave of absence for a year. 

—Rev. Edward 8S. Huntress, of Derry, N. H., has 
been invited to supply the Congregational church of 
Wallingford, of which Dr. Walker is pastor, one year. 

—Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn, delivers the ad- 
dress before the students of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian) at the close of the present 
term, May7. The students number 42. 

—Miss M. FE. Toedt, the talented violinist and singer, 
is on her way home from Berlin to accept an engage- 
ment as contralto in the church of Dr. Hastings, 
Forty-second street, near Sixth avenue. 

—Mr. Edward Martin, of Red Hook, N. Y., has given 
160 acres of land near Chicago for a Reformed Epis- 
copal College of Theology of the University of the 
West. The land is valued at $200,000, and in honor of 
the donor the college will be named the ‘“‘ Martin Col- 
lege of Theology.” 

—Rev. Edward L. Clark, formerly pastor of North 
Church, New Haven, now of Harlem, New York, has 
just been giving the theological students in Marquand 
Chapel a series of three instructive and interesting 
lectures on Egypt and Palestine, profusely illustrated 
by the stereopticon. 

—Rev. Dr. Andrew Bigelow, city missionary of Bos- 
ton, died Sunday the Ist inst., aged 8&2, after a life of 
great usefulness. He was for some years regent of 
Harvard College, a leading Unitarian minister at Med- 
ford, Taunton, Eastport, Me., and Washington, D. C., 
having in the latter brief pastorate President Adams 
and Daniel Webster among his hearers. He left the 
settled ministry in 1845 to labor among ‘the Boston 
poor. 

—Indianapolis Items.—Rev. Mr. Sloss, of Titusville, 
Pa., has been recalled to the Third Presbyterian 
Church at a salary of $4,000.—Rev. Myron Reed, of 
Milwaukee, is supplying the First Presbyterian 
Church one year; salary $3,500.—Rev. W. A. Bartlett, 
recently of Plymouth Church, Chicago, and formerly 
a pastor in Brooklyn, N. Y., is giving great satisfac- 
tion at the Second Presbyterian Church (Mr. Beecher’s 
old church). The weekly prayer-meetings at both 
this church and the First are regularly attended by 
two to three hundred persons.—Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church has not yet called a pastor; Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, of Oakland Church, Chicago, supplied 
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Financial. 











From Monday, April 2, to Saturday, 
April 7. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday, 

Apr. 2 Apr. 4. Apr. 7 
Gold (highest) ,.... 105 soescke BE. Seetbens 105 
Lega: Tenders..... DO <csxacis ¥5.23 .....-- 04.28 


Government Bonds,.— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 









es.) 
Sixes, 1881, r... 112 
fixes, I881.¢ 112% 
§-20. 1865, r. 105% 
5-20. 1865. 108 & 
6-20, 1865. 108 X¥ 
Bee, Pes se 8 Givccs BOOM cscs BEBE ccncecs 108 & 
6-20, 1867 111% 
Be, Bets Occce-ceece SEETR covccces BRUM cccvce ly 
G30, 1B0B. P.nccccccee 1M 4 
5-20. 1868 114 
10-40. r 111 
10-40. c. il xX 
Fives, 1881. 111 
Fives. 188i. ill 
448. 1891, Hi ebe> BE cnccece BEE. sbesees 106 
Currency sixes..... 123% 123% 





Bids tor State Bonds. 





Alabama one "85..... 39 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1878... 
do "86 39 N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887... 
do se. a9 N.Y. 6s, GC. 1887.. - 
do 8s, ” 39 N.Y. 6s. G.L, 1885... 
do 8s, * 20 N.Y . G.L.. 









do 8s, 





Ark. tis, tunded seeee 25 N.Y. 6s, 

10 7s, -B a. N.Y. 

do 7s, M. 9% N.C. 

do 7s. L. R. ~ B tN 9% N.C. 68 A. 

do 7s, M.O. & R.. 9% N.C. NCR. VES. 65 

do 7s, Ark. CU. R.. 9% N.C. -R., AKO... 65 

Connecticut tis.... Lil N.C. yom OM). &I 48 

a eee 102 N.C, do off.,. A.&O 458 

do 7s. new bonds, lf», fund. act, ‘fit Il 

do 7s, ind’sed. do . ll 

do 7s, gold ponds 106% N.C.N.bds., J. 9X 

Indiana 56.......... N.C..N.B.. A.&O 9% 

ll. coup. 6a, ’77..... N.C., 8.7., Class 1... 

Ill. 68. coup. "79. ... 10 do do — 

fll. War loan....... 103 do do Beco  @ 

Kentucky tis........ 103 Ohio 66, ’81......... - 

Louisiana tig........ 39 do BB one .cscce 113 

Louisiana N.B..... 39 Rhode Island 6s.... 110 
do N.F. D.... 39 South Carolina ts.. 40 
do Penite’t’ ry. do ts,Jan.&Ju. 40 
GO Gip Gilessccce 39% do tis. Apr. &0c. 40 


do 8s, SC ae -- do F’g Act, 





do 88, L.B., 1875 do L.c, ou. £3. — 
do 8s. 1900 . do L.C A&O 
do 78. consol’d. do 7s of 1388 ame 38 





Mich. tis. ’78- 79 102 do Non-fund.b. 2 
do 6s 1883. . . enn. tis, old.. . 
do 7s, ’.. — do ts, new, 3 

Missour' 6s 






do #s,new ser.. 43 








do ts A Va. 6s, old. 3l 

do 6s. '78 wW1% ao n b.. 32 
L’g bds,due’s2t 5 10 n.b 32 
Funding b, °94-5.... 105 do consol........ 82 
Asvium or U.d, '92.. 105 do ex. mat.coup 72 
H. & St.J.. due ’86.. 105 io consol... 2d se. 45 
7 se Far 105 do deferred...... 5 
N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... — D. of Co. 4. 65s 1924, 73% 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan.... — do small b. .. — 
B.2.e. ©. Boks. = dado Regis....... — 


N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877... — 
Foreign Exchange. 


30 days. 4 days. 
London prime! bankers, 4.854 .@4.85%  4.87@4.87% 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 7, 1877. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week, 17,655 pkgs. 
Exports, 5,757 pkgs. Old stock isin large surplus, 
and there has not been such a spring glut of it 
ince 1861. Prices range from 12 to 20c. There was 
sale of one parcel of Cortland County tubs at I6ce. 
that cost 32c. last fall. There were sales of good 
solid yellow summer butter at M@l6c., and there 
are tons of butter here that have lain all winter 
without a market that must now come to the block 
at any price above l0c. New butter is at 20 to 28c., 
and has got the sulks because old is so pienty; but 
if the old stock ever gets cleared out it will then 
have better demand, whatever the price. We no- 
tice a bill before the Legislature about ** Oleomar- 
garine,”’ or tallow butter, which in effect proceeds 
upon the supposition that the average sovereign 
American does not know whether his bread is but. 
tered or tallowed. There wasalong time ago an 
epidemic hen fever, then a mulberry tree fever, 
then an acute attack of “Keely Motor,” and latter- 
ly there have been sporadic cases of this * Oleo- 
margarine,’’ or tallow butter, on the brain. That 
cold tallow candle charged with milk might be 
accepted as useful diet by unsuspecting persons 
while under strong mesmeric influence isno doubt 
true, and that tallow and train oil are indispensa- 
ble luxuries for northern savages none deny; but 
that boiled tallow is going to pass the sentinel of 
asane man’s palate, that he is going to smear his 
hot biscuit with it and rise up content, is most un- 
likely and untrue. The thing has been attempted 
as an experiment on a large scale, but the mixing 
of tallow oil with butter or cheese is an entire 
failure so faras related to consumption in Amer- 
ican markets. French cooks, we are told, get upa 
nice tender beefsteak out of an old boot-leg, and 
old horse in some parts makes go. d enough break- 
fast, but it won’t do in this country, and if foreign 
markets successfully use tallow butter it is one 
of the privileges they will enjoy without the com- 
petition ef any American constituency. We quote: 
New butter, choice lots, 22@25c.; new butter, com. 
mon to fair, We@lse.; old butter, choice lots, 1I8@ 
4%e.; old butter, common to fair, 12@I7c. 





Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 1,895 boxes. 
Exports, 5,757 boxes. There were sales here to a 
leading grocery house from Utica, also to Buffalo, 
Troy and Rochester buyers, and the stock of 
fine old cheese here will probably all be 
wanted for domestic trade. We quote: State 
factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. make, Ib\4@l5ce.; 
State factory, prime, early make, M4@l5c.; State 
factory, fair to good, L@lse.; Western, fair to 
good, early make, 12@l4c.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, M@ifc.; skimmed, half-skimmed, 
etc., S@12¢e. 

Eggs.—The market is sustained at last week’s 
prices. We quote: Fresh near-by marks, per doz., 
ls@l7c.; Western and Southern, per doz., Ib@16\e. 

I. ive Poultry.— Fowis, per Ib., 12@18c.; roosters, 
7@xc.; turkeys, 13@1 

cody medium, ood bush., 62 Ibs., $22 
TOWS, $2.35@$2.50. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western pure wax, 
ber Ib., 32@34c.. 

Dried Apples.—.N Y. State, slieed and quar- 
ters, 444@4\c.; Southern and Western, 34@4Xc. 

Maple Sugar.—The weather has been poor 
for sapping, and receipts light. Sales at 13@ldc. 





25; Mar- 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORE. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,’’ Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

— We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no investor t trough us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 

lars and references. J. B. WATKINS & 

CO... LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 


FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 

i on which the interest has been promptly paid 
for 5and 8 years; now duein5dand 8 — Also, 
some choic e School Bonds. Short Tim 

For sale by THOS. P. ELLIS, ii Pine st. 
BROADWAY STYLES IN _ CLOTHING 
can be obtained by use of our noted 
system ot Self-Measurement. Fi 
Guaranteed in every instance. Send 
for samples of Cloths and Fashion 
Plates, with tull directions tor order 
ing by mail. Agents wanted. 

FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
Clothiers, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGIC LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 


‘.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photugraphic Trans- 
parencies, Convex ,.Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philade!pbia. 


~ BECKER BROS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CILT MOULDINCS, 


Looking Glass and Picture Frames. Also dealer 
in Looking Glass Plates. No. 330 West s6th Street, 
pet . 8th and 9th Aves., N. Y. Pictures framed in 

Jack Walnut, Engraved ana Ornamental Frames. 
Old frames regilded. Orders promptly attended to 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Biocas for Engravers. 
NDERE Letters for Machinists. 

DERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
110 wane and 16 and 18 Dutch sts.. New York 


Are You Going to Paint ? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


= STMLES | 


i 





White, and all the Fashionable Shades 
Sold by the Gallon, ready 
for Use. 





The finest residences in the country use it. 

Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE says: * Our church, 
painted with your paint, looks splendid.” 

Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: “ It is economical.” 

F. F. THOMPSON, Esq,: “ My buildings look 
beautiful.” 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “ It is superior to lead.” 

P. T. BARNUM: “ The best I ever saw.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with Sample Card 
of Colors, furnished free by dealers, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 
No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


No. 171 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
PELEUCIDITE, for cov ering hard wood. 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
Ht CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 








WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


aris, Vienna, Gantiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


ONLY ORGANS ASSIGNED First Rank at CENTENNIAL. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such ere a te ¢ without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Five ootave Soume reed organ, ZZ 00 


h tremulant, 1 14 


Five octave organ, nine stops, 
ith voix celeste, 

Seld also for monthly or quarterly payments, « ented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purche by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarte ” W quarters gues free 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN co. 

154 Tremont St, 5 Union Sa. 250 Wabash Ave 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A. HALL & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bufl, Percelain Buff, Blue, 

Blue Black, &c. 

Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 

made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846, 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





BROOKLYN 


NYE & 


Also, a large assortment of MATS and RUGS, 
Furnitare taken on Storage. 


HARDING MANUFACTURING C0,’S 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply all o> 
bosoms. The best-fitting shirts in America. 
sell 6 for 87.50; to me asare, 6 for 88.50. 4- ply 
Linen Cuffs. 6 pairs for $1.50. 4-ply Line n ¢ ‘ol- 
lars. 6 for AY cts. Pure Linen Handk’fs,“ very 
fine.” 6 for &1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts. 6 for 
$6.00, are the best that can be made. 
We will makea Giee ount for the month of 
April of 5 per cent. 
on all orders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm bent, from centre of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of eollar worn. 
467 FULTON STREET, 
Oppesite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 


GIDE, BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 
' From One Cent a Yard, artistically made 
AT VRS. VAN ALST’S 
308 FU LTON STRE ET, BROOKL Y N, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 
Cutting and Fitting byan Artist Tailor, whogives 
iF adies the createst satisfactic tion and most perfect fit. 


MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 308 FULTON ST.. BROOKLYN. 
MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Fulton and 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 

religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses supplied. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 


Have now a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 
And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Season 
And at the Lowest Prices. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


LAST CONCERT. Saturday, Apr. 14, at 8. 





LAST REHEARSAL, Friday. April 13, at 3, 
(With full Programme.) 
Miss ANNA DRASDIL, Contralto. 
Mr. GEO. WERRENRATH, Tenor. 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY OF 
BROOKLYN (one hundred singers). 
THE GRAND PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 








THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Tickets to Rehearsal, 75 Cents. ToConcert, $1.50. 
Reserved Seats, #2. 


ADVERTISEME? 


NTS. 





LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


TiTos. 





EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambre- 
quins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


»G. LATIMER’ S, 201 & 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyr 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER EXHIBITED. 
MOQUETTES, atte $3.50 per Yard. 
VELVETS, $1.50 to $2.50 per Yard. 
et BRUSSELS, $1.50 to $2 per Yard. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, $1 to $1.25 per Yard. 
INGRALNS, Sle. to $1 per Yard. 

Also, a Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
GUODS, comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all atthe Lowest Kates possible. 


ss STEWART & CO. 
SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAiTINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 


tention 
163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 


WM. KRINES, 


Between Geld and Prince Streets. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, C bicage. 


| ies. Toupees. Wigs. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND, 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





Saratoga Waves, invisitie and inimitable. Those 
who appreciate superior work should examine our 
very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Half 
Wigs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or Switches, 
every color and shade. We Select and Import our 
own Goods from Paris,and can seil at the very 
Lowest Prices. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 
>» r ) 1 “ 
BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. 
mati on receipt of price. 











Goods sent by 





eo) = CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautiful 
20 Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
20 Samples, with name. By yank Mail. Thou 
sands say: ** a. at their beaut 

. CANNLN, Box 279, Boston. Mass 





t®” Price List furnished on application. 
Exports. Poor soils 


$2, ooo, 0Oo and irait made to pay 


in ovecs county of the Yalred States, Send 
stamp for circulars. JEP’ A. WAGENBSR. 
Holtsville, Suffoik County, i York. 





if not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN 

301 CANAL STREET. 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPES: Tr AND MOST 
tt” Send for Circular ai and Price List..2% 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examine’ 


=e 


FORGE Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


ae § TFL ART, 


, HAIR, 


RELIABLE HOUSH, 


sn, and 











that injure Linen. 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL ir the World. 
Is perfectly PURE-free from acids and other foreign substances 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quantity In 


using. 
‘ls UNIFORM-stiffens and finishes work always the same. 
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The Household. 


EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE THE 
BEST TEACHERS. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


ee ye troubles and disappointments 

arise from the erroneous idea that verbal 
directions and the teachings of good receipt books 
are all that is needed to make any one a good 
cook ; and from charging her many failures to false 
directions and untrustworthy receipts. There, 
doubtless, are now and then mistakes in both, 
and some cook books are prepared by those whose 
knowledge is gained by observation and not by 
the work having been done by the compiler’s own 
hands. Such works are not safe guides to the 
young and inexperienced. To follow them im- 
plicitly without the guidance of good judgment, 
is sure to result in failure and discouragement. 
We are inclined to think that the troubles so pit- 
eously related in ‘‘ Mary’s” letter have come upon 
her by trusting to false guides. It is not wise to 
go toa book store and simply ask for a ‘‘ Cook 
Book.” 

We have read directions or receipts in some 
of these ‘‘ Guides” at which an experienced house- 
keeper would be dumb with amazement; and yet 
in many respectsthe book wasexcellent. But the 
compiler, ignorant herself of how the work should 
be done, had listened to some receipt given ver- 
bally, and in writing it out mistook either quan- 
tity or materia}, and in all sincerity published it 
without dreaming of its ridiculous impossibility. 
For instance, we give part of a receipt found in 
what is often quoted as an excellent cook book: 

“Take half a pint of arrow root, make it into 
a thin paste by stirring in half a teacup of milk,” 
etc., etc. It seems impossible, as some ladies 
would say, that ‘‘even a man” should not know 
that the quantity of arrow root given could not 
even be moistened by that quantity of milk, and 
yet similar errors are common in much that is put 
before the public as perfectly trustworthy. 

**Prove all things, and hold fast to that which 
is good” is sound advice; but in cooking—if no- 
where else before the thing to be proven is acted 
upon—it is well to be very sure that the directions 
are correct, and that your own judgment in fol- 
lowing them is not at fault. Something more 
than the best of receipts is needed, ‘‘ Mary,” to 
make you as you wish to be, a thorough cook. 
Be patient and persevering, remembering that 
steady practice and an earnest desire to succeed 
are indispensable in this department as well as 
in every separate division of household labor, 
United to these, the ability to vary somewhat the 
primary directions will often be equally necessary, 
requiring the good sense and correct judgment 
which should have been partially developed and 
strengthened in girlhood, and which need not in 
any wise have infringed upon those hours spent 
in study which you are now so ready to feel were 
misspent and wasted. Not so. Those hours should 
have made you stronger, better prepared to con- 
quer all the difficulties that now disturb and per- 
plex you. 

In cooking it sometimes happens that a special 
ingredient is needed, and the want of it is not dis- 
covered until: the food to be prepared is too far 
under way to make a change in the bill of fare for 
that day at all convenient oreasy. To be sure, it 
was a mistake to have begun the work before all 
the necessary materials were laid out in order. 
But having unfortunately neglected to do that, 
practice, experience and sufficient knowledge of 
the various articles that can be substituted and 
properly combined in place of the missing one 
will soon show one how to conquer difficulties and 
release one’s self successfully from many,unpleas- 

it dilemmas. 

~ the new cases that will arise very often cer- 
taiD jneral instructions must be well understood, 
and to ~sist in the application sound jadgment 
and g00d .omely common sense must be called 
Into active fe, together with a quick intuition 
to mark just vhere and how much it will be 
safe to vary and xodify the first.directions given. 
There are very few receipts that will not be the 
better for the change that are often made neces- 
sary by the quality of the material on hand. If 
flour is dry, or moist, o- ‘‘runny ;” if eggs are 
fresh, or a little old; if the sugar is the best re- 
fined, or second class—all these points require 
something besides well-authenticated receipts. To 
follow the exact letter of any receipt under all 
circumstances may often insure a failure, and be- 
sides, as in the agricultural and horticultural 











world a seedling may prove much better than 
the parent stock, so a sensible, well-informed 
young housekeeper’s experiments may far surpass 
her teacher’s. But to assist in forming correct 
ideas of such modifications as may from time to 
time seem advisable, some general directions are 
usually very necessary. 

To be sure, we occasionally meet one who from 
childhood has manifested a gift for household 
management, and particularly that which per- 
tains to the mystery of cooking, and for whom, in 
riper years, all rules appeared superfluous. In- 
stinct is apparently the guide, and success crowns 
whatever the hand touches. Not one in a hun- 
dred of these fortunate ones could give details 
that will prove at all satisfactory if tried by an- 
other hand. We knew a Western housekeeper 
whose ‘‘company cooking” was never entrusted 
to any hand but her own. ‘“ Every-day fixin’s” 
were of little consequence. Her bread was the 
lightest, yet always retaining the sweet, natural 
taste of pure wheat—never sour, never overdone 
or slack-baked ; her pies sweetened and flavored 
‘*so as not to mix tastes not well joined”; yet, 
judging from her own remarks, she never paid 
much attention to receipts, having only a vague 
idea of how other cooks managed. She never 
weighed or measured anything, or ever was able 
to give any distinct impression of her mode of 
procedure. No one could follow her attempts at 
giving any rule, or in any degree approximate 
that which sprang from her magic touch. 

These self-taught or instinctive cooks and 
housekeepers are bad teachers for young people. 
They never give an intelligible reason; they really 
never give much thought to their work. It comes 
to them, or, as this woman said, *‘I just throw 
things together, and somehow—why, they make 
themselves, I think. When I begin I never have 
any clear idea of what will be the result; only I 
feel pretty sure it will be good.” These house- 
hold geniuses can no more tell how or why than 
precocious baby singers or wonderful boy musi- 
cians can tell why they catch a tune or touch un- 
taught the right keys on the piano. 





The Cite Folks. 


UNDER SEA, UNDER LAND. 


By ADAM STwIn. 








FEW days ago one of the morning papers 

contained a paragraph saying that some 
legal question had been decided in favor of the 
Hudson River Tunnel Company, and that the 
work of burrowing under the river would soon be 
begun. It did not escape the eye of my young 
student of great undertakings, and that evening 
he asked, ‘‘Is it true that there’s to be a tunnel 
under the Hudson ?” 

‘*The company formed for that purpose seem to 
be in earnest,” I replied, ‘‘and I see no reason 
why they should not do it.” 

‘*T don’t see how they can,” was the doubting 
reply. 

‘*T think there’s an account of the project in 
one of those volumes of the ‘ Scientific American,’ 
there in the book case,” I said. ‘Suppose you 
look it up. I have some letters to write to-night 
or I would help you. You will find some volumes 
of ‘‘ The Engineer” in the same case ; very likely 
you will find a good deal of information about 
tunnels in them, and then you won’t think the 
Hudson River tunnel such a difficult job as you 
now imagine.” 

Fred got out the books, and I heard no more 
from him, except an occasional exclamation of 
wonder or surprise as he came to some remark- 
able statement or striking illustration. The next 
evening he was busy again with the books, and 
the next, and the next. Finally I said to him, 
‘* Well, my boy, what do you think of tunnels 
now ?” 

‘* There seems to be no end to them,” he replied, 
‘“‘and they grow bigger and bigger. Those rail- 
road people are just like a lot of moles, they go 
tunnelling around everywhere. One would think 
railroads were all tunnels !” 

‘‘That’s because you have been looking specially 
for tunnels. If you were studying bridges you 
might think them all bridges. At first railways 
were planned so as to avoid as much as possible 
the necessity of tunnelling, and filling in of ravines, 
and bridging streams; but that made them very 
crooked. It was soon found that curves were 
dangerous and injurious in every way, and that 
it is cheaper to go through hills and over valleys 
by the straightest line possible, even at the cost 





of enormous outlay to start with. A few years 
ago the Pennsylvania Railway expended some- 
thing like a million dollars in straightening a few 
miles of road out of Philadelphia. The company 
couldn't afford the wear and tear and delay caused 
by so many crooks and turns.” 

‘*But that can’t be the reason for making a 
tunnel under the Hudson.” 

‘Not exactly; yet it is intended to save time 
and cost in handling freight. Just think what an 
advantage it would be if passengers and freight 
cars could be run under the river, unhindered by 
ice or fogs or other surface obstructions. 

“It wouldn’t be such a hard job either, the 
engineers say,” Fred remarked, his doubts having 
been turned to perfect confidence by a study of a 
plan of the work. ‘* There’s hardly any blasting 
to be done, and they say there’s no great difficulty 
in keeping the water out while the work goes on. 
It isn’t nearly so big a job as the tunnel under the 
Severn.” 

‘* Where’s that ?” I asked. 

‘‘That’s in England,” Fred replied, very proud 
of hisnewly acquired knowledge. ‘‘ It’s to connect 
the railways of England and South Wales, and is 
four and a half miles long.” 

‘*Ts the river so wide as that ? 

‘* Tt isn’t a river exactly ; it’s asort of bay. It’s 
only two miles wide where the tunnel crosses, but 
it’s a hundred feet deep, and the tunnel has to 
begin a good way back from the shore so as not 
to have the grade of the road too steep.” 

‘“Very good,” said I, ‘‘you seem to have been 
reading with care.” 

‘*T put the figures down in my note-book,” said 
the young engineer; ‘‘I want to have them for 
my next Geography talk.” 

‘““That’s a first rate plan,” I replied, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ Have you got any more figures with regard 
to tunnels under rivers ?” 

‘*T’ve a lot of facts and figures about tunnels 
through mountains and under the sea ; but I don’t 
remember seeing anything else about river 
tunnels. Oh! yes, I have,” he exclaimed imme- 
diately. ‘‘Here’s anote about a tunnel under the 
Mississippi River at Cairo, to cost ten million 
dollars. A company has been formed, but I don’t 
find any particulars.” 

‘*T don’t know anything about that scheme, in 
fact I never heard of it before. The company will 
have to wait till hard times are over, I fancy, 
before they can raise ten-million dollars for such 
a purpose. But have you found nothing about 
the tunnels under the Thames ”” 

‘* No, nothing,” said Fred, ‘‘ not in the volumes 
I’ve looked over. I think I’ve seen a picture of 
one though, in a school Geography.” 

‘* Very likely ; and you'll find the first one, at 
least, described in any encyclopedia. It was a 
grand undertaking in its day. So was the tunnel 
under Lake Michigan for the Chicago water 
works.” 

‘*Tll look them up,” said Fred. 

‘How about the projected English Channel 
Tunnel ?” I asked. 

“That just stumps me!” Fred replied. ‘I’ve 
read a dozen accounts of it, and the more I read 
the more confused I get. Do you believe it will 
ever be made ?” 

‘“*That is hard to say. The projectors are very 
much in earnest. Both England and France have 
sanctioned the undertaking, and a good deal has 
already been done towards it in the way of surveys 
and experimental borings. I’m inclined to think 
it will be carried out.” 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem possible ; the Channel is over 
twenty miles wide, and is nearly two hundred feet 
deep !” 

‘*It 7s an enormous undertaking, truly. Still, 
as I have said, the projectors are in earnest ; their 
engineers are first rate men, and the most careful 
examinations of the rock underlying the channel 
show no signs of very threatening difficulties. 
The rock is easy to cut, free from water, and 
altogether the task is no greater than some that 
modern engineers have successfully carried out.” 

‘*Such as what ?” 

‘*The Mont Cenis tunnel, for instance.” 

‘*T have some notes about that ; it isn’t a quarter 
as long as the Channel tunnel will have to be, 
counting the land ends, if I understand the 
project.” 

‘*True, but it was more than four times as hard 
to cut. Bring me that large atlas, please. 

““Thanks. I will mark with this pencil the pro- 
posed line of the tunnel, so. It begins, on the 
English side, about four miles from Dover, in St. 
Margaret’s Bay, and will strike the French shore 
about half way between Sangatte and Calais. 
The shore connections will be about four miles 
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long on each side, to bring the railway to the sur- 
face at a sufficiently low grade. Now, through 
the whole distance the rock is chalk and quite 
soft. The rock at Mont Cenis was for the most 
part very hard. Have you any figures with 
regard to the dimensions of the proposed tunnel ?” 

“Yes,” said Fred; ‘there they are: Total 
length of tunnel thirty miles; under the water, 
twenty-two miles. First boring to be thirty-six 
feet in diameter ; when lined with brick-work the 
diameter of tunnel to be thirty feet. Depth of 
the water about two hundred feet ; floor of tunnel 
to be two hundred feet lower still, so as to have 
that thickness of rock between the tunnel and the 
water above. What's that for? To keep the sea 
from breaking through ?” 

‘‘Not exactly; it is rather to get so low that 
there will be no leakage through the rock. At 
that depth below the sea it is expected that the 
rock will be quite free from water.” 

‘“Who first thought of such a thing, any way ?” 

‘That is impossible to tell. As lung ago as 1802 
a Frenchman by the name of Mathieu proposed 
such an undertaking to the First Napoleon, and 
things of that sort are talked about long before 
any one will take them upin earnest. The next 
man to advocate the scheme was a Monsieur de 
Gamond, a French engineer, who spent forty years 
making borings in the rock to see how the strata 
lay, diving to the bottom of the channel to see 
what its bed was like, and trying to persuade men 
of money to undertake the work. One time he 
came near being killed by a shark while examining 
the Channel bed. He lived long enough to get the 
French Government to take an interest in the 
work, but died before the company that was 
formed had begun operations.” 

‘*That was too bad,” said Fred. 

‘*Perhaps it was better so, after all, since his 
project has been swallowed up by that of the 
English engineer, Sir John Hawkshaw, whose 
company was formed in 1872. De Gamond’s plan 
was to have five great air shafts for ventilating 
the tunnel, two at the shores and the other three 
rising up like towers from the bottom of the Chan- 
nel, the middle one to carry a light-house anda 
harbor of refuge for ships. The English engineers 
believe that the better way will be to ventilate 
the tunnel from the ends; so the proposed air 
shafts have been abandoned.” 

‘* Has anything been done toward carrying out 
the new plan yet ?” 

‘‘Ob yes; agreat deal. The preliminary surveys 
have been made, and experimental work on the 
French end of the Tunnel was begun last summer. 
On the English side everything is ready and it is 
promised that the work will be begun right 
away.” 

‘Time ten years; cost, fifty million dollars,” 
said Fred, reading from his notes. ‘‘That will 
make it 1887 before it is finished, if the money 
holds out.” 

‘“‘If it comes in, rather. If Europe falls intoa 
general war over the Turkish question, I reckon 
it will be a good while before the money is raised 
for the tunnel.” 

“What I can’t see through,” Fred remarked, 
after thinking the matter over awhile, ‘‘is how 
such an expensive work is going to pay. What's 
the use of it ?” 

‘You are not the first one to be puzzled with 
that problem,” I replied. ‘‘The traffic between 
England and France, indeed all Europe, is already 
enormous, and the cost of handling the freight 
would be immensely lessened if it could be sent 
through by rail without change of cars. Besides, 
the Channel is what the English call a ‘nasty’ 
bit of water, very rough and very trying to those 
who have tocross it. The amount of sea-sickness 
the tunnel would save is quite incalculable, and 
the friends of the enterprise claim that the freight 
and passenger traffic together will make the tun- 
nel profitable, almost from the start, I fancy, 
though, that for some time after the tunnel is 
open most travelers will prefer the old way, even 
at the cost of the customary tribute to Neptune.” 

‘**What’s that ?” 

““ Never mind ; you'll understand it after you 
have been a day or two at sea, but not before. 
Have you heard of any more sub-sea tunnels ?” 

‘‘A Spaniard, I believe it is, has proposed a 
tunnel across the Straits of Gibralter, for an over- 
land route to India without change of cars—the 
most absurd project I’ve seen yet,” said Fred. 
“Who'd think of going to India that way ?” 

‘It seems your Spaniard has thought of it, but 
I don’t believe he'll persuade’ any one else to 
think of itseriously ; just now, any way. Did you 
make out what the plan involved ?” 


‘I found only a short notice of it. The straits 





are eight miles across and very deep, so that the 
approaches would have to be six miles long on 
each side, which would make the tunnel twenty 
miles long in all. The cost was set down as only 
twenty-million dellars, but I can’t see how that 
would be possible. It would be two thirds as 
long as the Channel tunnel.” 

“True, and through harder rock, and the dive 
would be very much deeper. That project is alto- 
gether too wild. It is well enough to make a note 
of it, though. And you may add that still 
another submarine tunnel has been proposed, to 
connect Ireland and Scotland; distance twelve 
miles. Maybe it will be attempted—after the 
Channel tunnel is finished and paid for !” 








THE LITTLE BLUE PITCHER. 


By Mary L. BoLtues BRANCH. 


T was aunt Janet’s blue pitcher, and had 
belonged to her grandmother before her, and 
it always stood on the top shelf. It was adorned 
with pictures of unnatural little blue folks walking 
under blue trees, and was it any wonder that 
Poppet should want to look at it just as she would 
at a picture book? She usually got what she 
wanted, too, so she lifted up her little dimpled 
hands and said: 

‘* Dive me that pretty pitser, aunt Janet !” 

Now she had only been at aunt Janet’s house a 
day and a half,—and if it had been anything but 
the blue pitcher she might have had it and wel- 
come; but as it was aunt Janet said : 

‘*No, no! Poppet musn’t touch auntie’s pitcher ! 
Poppet may look on the floor under the baskets 
and see if she can find auntie’s nutmegs.” 

‘*What’s nutmegs ?” 

‘** Little round brown things that auntie grates 
over the apple pies. I can’t make my apple pies 
till I find the nutmegs. They’re here somewhere, 
Poppet, for I bought them last time I drove to 
the village. Can you see them on the floor ?” 

‘*No,” said Poppet gravely, ‘‘but I want apple 
pie.” 

‘*Well, we must find the nutmegs first. I'll go 
see if they are in the other room closet; though I 
know they can’t be.” 

So aunt Janet went to look, and looked in vain. 
When she came back to the kitchen, she had no 
more than crossed the doorway when she stopped 
short and screamed : r 

‘*Poppet, Poppet, get right down this minute !” 

As she afterward said, she could not have stir- 
red if asword had been hanging over her, she was 
so frightened. For there stood Poppet holding 
on to the top shelf with one hand, and her feet 
tiptoe on the middle shelf! She had climbed up 
as if it had been a ladder, and there she was just 
grasping the blue pitcher. When aunt Janet 
screamed, it fell with a crash, and down came 
Poppet after it as safe as a monkey. 

‘*T did find nutmegs!” she said sweetly, lifting 
them up from the floor where the pieces of the 
pitcher lay. 

*“*So you did,” said aunt Janet, with a quaver 
in fher voice. ‘‘ Betsey must have put them up 
there when she cleaned the closet last week.” 

‘* What oo most crying for, aunt Janet?” asked 
Poppet with a keen glance. 

‘*T didn’t want my pretty pitcher broken,” said 
aunt Janet sadly, and Poppet looked very sorry 
fora minute till she happened to think of a rem- 
edy, and told auntie not to cry for mamma would 
buy her a new one. 

But aunt Janet shook her head, and gathering 
up the pieces laid them carefully back on the top 
shelf. 

‘*T want apple pie !” said Poppet a minute after. 

‘*Well, I suppose you must have some,” said 
aunt Janet with the least little flitting smile, 
‘*because you found the nutmegs.” 

So she made the pies and seasoned them deli- 
ciously, and Poppet ate all she wanted. 

Then in the afternoon, when all the house was 
quiet, aunt Janet did something wonderful; and 
Poppet watched it all with round blue eyes. She 
set some milk over the fire in a deep round kettle 
and then she took the pieces of the little blue 
pitcher and tied them all together very carefully, 
just asthey belonged. Next she laid the pitcher 
soft!y down into the milk, which boiled and sim- 
mered over it. 

‘* Ts it all cooked now, aunt Janet ?” asked Pop- 
pet, when the kettle was lifted off from the fire. 

“I think so,” said aunt Janet smiling, as she 
took the little pitcher out and set it away. The 
next day she untied the strings, and there it stood 
as good as ever; you couldn’t even see where the 
cracks were. 

And now it is set up on the top shelf again, the 





same old fashioned blue pitcher that it always 
was; but you needn’t think that Poppet, or any 
other little girl, will ever be allowed to touch it 
again. 
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Vicky’s CONVERSION.—Poor little Vicky Versa ! 
she was made of opposition stuff ; and her parents 
talked and talked to her until they thought they’d 
said enough. So they set themselves some other 
way to find by which to make her do things 
which would make them love her more, and might 
be necessary too. ‘‘ We'll turn her weapons on 
herself; and teach her thus,” I heard them say, 
‘how disagreeable it is; and then perhaps she’ll 
mend her way.” So they locked up the piano, 
hid her books and all her common clothes, and 
insisted very sternly that she should do every- 
thing she chose ; and a less engaging littie girl you 
must go very far to see than the ignorant and 
over-dressed spoiled child our Vicky came to be. 
And soon she grew to hate herself and wished the 
old days back again. So she went and told her 
parents shfe was sorry she had caused them pain ; 
they readily forgave her, and I never care to see 
a sweeter little girl than our Vicky’s grown to be. 
Dear little Vicky ! now her face with loving smiles 
is animated, and in everyone’s affections she is 
fully reinstated. M. E. 














A RHYMED ADDREss.—A letter passed through 
the New York Post-office last week bearing the 
following superscription : 

*“* Oh, Mister Postmaster, you see the green plaster 

That’s stuck on the edge of me letter. 

For the love of Old Erin, whose colors it’s wearin’, 

Let it slide, an’ the quicker the better, 

To a neat little spinster (would I were forninst her !) 

Who lives in the Isle of Manhattan, 

In that elegant Rue called Seventh Avenue, 

At Triginta Nono (that’s Latin), 

But in my burry and blunderin’ flurry 

(At my expense don’t be merry, ’twas a murtherin’ shame) 

I omitted the name— 

*Tis Mam’selle Mary E. Cherry.” 


The letter-carrier misinterpreted the Irish Latin 
in this doggerel, and took the letter to No. 309 
Seventh Ave. No. 39 was the address intended. 


4 ss] 
Pujzles. 
o] 
ENIGMA BLANKS. 
From the letters of my whole, which is the plural of a 


biped, make the words to fill the blanks in the following sen- 
tences: 





1. Orders were given to lower the —— and to —— the — 
to the breeze for a —. 

2. The blacksmith was accused of —— the —— by driving 
the —— in too far. 

8. The cargo being chiefly —— the vessel was soon a —— 
mass. 

4. When the lady found the room so warm she sent ——, her 
—, te bring her —. 

5. As our only excitement was the arrival of the —— oncea 


week the days seemed to —. 

6. When —— was asked to —— a —— she said she didn’t care 
a — if she did. 

7. There was such a dense —— that not a —— expected to 
set foot on his native —— again. But they survived, and 
returned without much —, AGNES LEE. 


A MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
The wife of Orpheus. 
The lover of Hero. 
The musical muse. 
The historical muse. 
A son of Neptune. 
A lawgiver of Crete who was made a judge in 
the lower world. 
A Titan who was changed into a mountain. 
The initials give the name of one of the seven Pleiades. 


Harry C. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. ° 


Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant, 
Cunning. A small chest. 
Unkind, Belongs on the dining-table. 
View. A number. 


A consonant. A consonant. 
JACKDAW. 
A DRop-VOWEL PUZZLE. 
H--v-n’s-b-nv- Mk, 
S8t-dd-d w-th st-rs-n-tt-r-bly br-ght, 
Thr-’ wh - ch th - m -- n’s- nel--d-d gr-nd--rr-lis, 
8S --msl-k--c-n-p--h-ch l-v-h-s spr--d 
T-c-rt--n h-r si--p-ng w-rid.—P-rc- B. Sh-l--. 
ALEX. 
A WorpD SQUARE, 
A valley. 
Dry. 
A tree, 
A garden. VENA. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH. 2. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Morart. 
A Metagram.—Streamer, steamer, steam, teams, meat, mate, tame, 
tea. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— P 
KR E 
I Vv 
MA 
A lI 
R E 
Y 
A Biblical Enigma.—“ Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.’”’—Psalm xxxiil., 12, 
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1. Silver watch. $25.00. 


2. Any of the Rogers’ Statuary. $15.00. 


Each picture represents one or 
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PROVERB PUZZLE. 


$75 IN AWARDS. 


3. Silver-plated ice pitcher. 


4. Croquet set. 


$12.00. 


6. The Christian Union free for one year. 


7. One bracket saw, manufactured by Millers Falls Co. 


5. Silver-plated knife, fork and spoon. 


more words or letters. 


When these are correctly found and arranged in column in order of numbers (one 


line for each picture) the INITIAL letters will form one familiar proverb, the FINAL letters another, and within the words Two other familiar 


proverbs will be hidden, which may be formed by using one letter for each in each successive line. 
correct answers in the order of their dates. 
must be marked ** Puzzles,” on the outside of envelope. 


The prizes will be awarded to the authors of 
All answers must be addressed ‘‘ Editors of the Christian Union, Box 5656, New York,” and 
The full address of the sender must be enclosed. 





TIFFANY & CO. 
UNION SQUARE, 


Invite an examination of 
their Wedding Invita- 
tions and Cards.ofcorrect 
styles for this season, 
manufactured by them 
from specially prepared 
stock, and designed and 
executed on their own 
premises. 


TIFFANY & Co.’sstock 
of sterling silver-ware is| 
the largest in the United | 
States. They are con-| 
stantly producing at) 
their Prince-street (City) | 
Works a class of finer, 
goods,representing many 
methods ofornamentation 
practiced exclusively by 
them. Their stock of| 
family silver and articles, 
for Wedding presents. 
at POPULAR PRICES, 
is the most attractive 
they 
UNION-SQUARE. 





have ever shown. | 
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WORK FOR ALL. 


There are no hard times for those who 
can set themselves to werk. Thereis no 
lack of money forthose who earn it. There 
is no want of thrift in a household where 
the children are brought up to habits of 

skill and industry. A movement founded on this 
idea was commenced about two years ago by the 
publishers of the “ Youth’s Companion,” and has 
now spread into nearly every town in the United 
States until more than 100,000 people are using our 
Bracket Saws and Amateur Tools. An outlay of 
$1.25 wil! make a beginning, and al! further ex- 
pense is paid out of the earnings. On receipt of 
$1.25 we will send by mail. prepaid: One highly 
polished Spring Stee] Saw Frame. 5x12 inches, six 
Saw-blades, fifty full-size Designs. embracing a 
great variety of fancy and useful articles. One 
Awl. one sheet of Impression Paper, and full di- 
rections. The articles. when made from these 
designs, are worth more than $50, and can be 
made without further instructions than tnose 
given in the printed directions. 

Large quantities of Ameiican goods are now 
sent to other countries, that many fac- 
tories are working up to their full capacity in 
these dull times. When the boys who are now 
being educated in their own homes come to the 
front, we shall be able to command all the markets 
of the world. 

We make nearly all the Amateur Tools used 
in this country, and keep on hand a full! stock of 
hand and foot-power Saws, Carving Tools, Tool- 
chests, Saw-blades, Fancy Wood of all kinds ready 
for use, Designs, &c., &c. We supply Dealers 
throughout the country, and our goods can be 
bought of them at our regular prices. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 
74 Chambers Street, 
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Cor. of Broadway, New York. 





THE BEST 


Sewing Machine ever produced, whether for 
Family Use or Manufacturing, is the 


Double-Thread, Lock-Stiteh, Light-Running 


“DOMESTIC” 


Sews any fabric with equal facility, from 
lace to leather. 

Has the automatic, self-regulating tension 
and take up. 

Always in order, and never fails in ite duty. 

Produces the best quality work in the great- 
est variety. 

Requires no instructor. 
tions are alone needed. 

Made from the finest material, by expert 
workmen ; it will last a life-time. 

Try it. It has never failed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Every Machine warranted. 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co., 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


The “Boston” Plaiter, 


A Perfect Plaiting Machine, 
Combining Simplicity of Construction with 
Rapidity ef Action and Uniform Ex- 
ecellence of Work. 

One of its advantages is that the needles are se- 
curely attached to the machine, thus greatly facil- 
pees their use and avoiding possibility of their 

oss. 

The SIDE, KNIFE,and BOX PLAITS made by 
this Plaiter are of superior excellence, besides 
saving one-third in material; and the perfection 
of the machine enables the operator to produce 
first-class work with more than twice the rapidity 
possible on any other machine manufactured. 

The price of the Plaiter, complete, is $3.00. 
Sept by express to any address on receipt of price, 
orc.0.D. Address 


D. MILLER, 


“ DOMESTIC” BUILDING, 
Cor. Broadway & 14th St., 


The printed direc- 





New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
WILSON & GREIG, 771 
Broadway, corner of 9th Street, 


have just received their Spring 
Novelties in Cloaks, Costumes, 


‘and Spring Garments of every 


description, and can assure 
their patrons and the ladies of 
New York that no other house 
in the city can surpass them 
either in Fit, Style, or finish ; 
among which are many exclu- 
sive Novelties not to be found 
elsewhere, and they especially 
invite ladies to inspect their 
stock before purchasing. They 
have also a splendid stock of 
Misses and Children’s Cloaks 
and Costumes, Infant’s Ward- 
robes, and Ladies and children’s 
Furnishing Goods also. New 
styles have been received for 
their DRESSMAKING DE- 
PARTMENT, which is under 
the most competent manage- 
ment, and PRICES have been 
materially reduced to meet the 
requirements of the times. 


WILSON & CREIC, 


771 Broadway, cor. Ninth St. 
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BABBITT’S TOILET 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 
tried in vain to detectin B. T. BABBITT’S TOI- 
LET SOAP any trace of delete rious material. 
Therefore, it is universally recommenced for deli- 
eate skins, aod the scent is no less an object of 
pleasure to those whose senses revolt from rank 
and pungent odors 


Chemists have 


When interest and self-indulgence run parallel, 
men yield with grent readiness. Suc s the case 
with the newly introduced toilet soap which B. = 
BABBITT has given the world. known as“ B. 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP.” The most - Ht od 
ical and cleanly of all soaps, foritis made of the 
most refined vegetable oils. It is the most agree- 
able to use in the bed-room and bath-tub. Itis 
simply the king of soaps. 





“ Should vice expect to sc ape rebuke 
Because its owner is a duke 
No, Mr. Swift. Norsball the mumerous makers 
of scented soaps, for the vile stuff which they im- 
pose on the world. B. T. BABBITT has recently 








given these people a noble lesson by the m aking 
of a soap for toilet purposes which, instantly it 
becomes well known, will drive them from the 
market. B.T. BABBITT’sS TOILET SOAP, pure 


sweet, and agreeable, stands alone in its excellent 
qualities. 


Sweetly a poetess sings 
There’s none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s breast.’’ 
It is not possible nowadays for this love to show 


itself better than by blessing her offspring with 
the use of B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. Its 
components are the pure, sweet vegetable oils 


scenting: and its effect on 
A new delight is now add- 


that need no artificial 
the skin is velvet like. 
ed to toilet and bath. 





While it is true that many articles are foisted on 
public use by persistent advertising—as, for in- 
stance. the various quack nostrums of the day—it 
is no less true that only the v asses a-- articles keep 
their gloss on and retain favor. B.T. BABBITT’S 
TOILET SOAP has already mT, a popular 
favorite on account of its striking excellencies of 
purity, emollience, and pleasant odor, though not 
artificially scented, and it is destined torule the 
market as a toilet soap. 


The nearer we arrive at what looks like or sug- 
gests Nature the closer we approximate to perfec- 
tion. The lack of pungent odor in B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S TOILET SOAP might displease some, but 
it carries with it to the sensible-minded the infal- 
lible impression of its wonderful purity and ex- 
cellence. Repulsive material needs a deceit to 
surprise the sensesinto favor. But not so where 
the sweetest vegetable oils are solely employed. 
The effects are so emollient, and yet so searching, 
that it speedily becomes fixed in the use of house- 
holds. 


No man hesitates to take the best precautions 
for the eare of his ebildren. When that which is 
best for his children is also the most desirable for 
himself, the inducement becomes doubly strong; 
therefore the great demand for B. T. BABBITT’S 
TOILET SOAP. though 1t has been so recently 
placed on the market. People are not long in dis- 
covering excellence when it is superlative. The 
elements of this soap are the sweetest and purest 
oils, of themselves full of delicate fragrance, 
therefore needing no artificial scenting. 


Good habits learned in youth are apt to remain 
fixed through life. This is one reason why B. T. 
BABBIiT’S TOILET SOAP is certain to become 
by and by a monopoly in the toilet line — be- 
yond all question the chief. Custom, from baby- 
hooa up, will make this the most desirable and 
pleasing of al! articles in use, for what is good for 
the child will be no jess valuable for the man and 
woman. 


The habits of a household determine its purit 
and refinement. For instance,if B.T. BABBITT” 
TOILET SOAP is found to be the artie e used in 
nursery, toilet.and bath-room, you may rest as- 
sured of the exigeant tastes of the f umily. But in 
this new toilet soap you need run no risk of get- 
ting a dangerous and unhealthy article under the 
mask of artificial fragrance. Sweet vegetabie oils 
suffice to give it a pieasant native odor. 


It is not uncommon for some of the !ower orders 
of creation, as also some barbarian tribes, to prac- 
tice the destruction of their young. The ervilized 
parent, on the other hand, is tender ot offspring to 
the last degree. This is why B. T. BABBITT'S 
TOILET SOAP, just put on the market, is com- 
mencing to make such afuror. People recognize 
in it the best and purest of toilet and bathing 
soaps. Manufactured of the finest vegetable oils 
and with a delicate natura! odor, it is beyond com- 
pare. 


Such men as Bismarck and John Bright, each in 
his respective way, have gained their greatness 
largely by rugged directness and truth. as distin- 
guished from devious and diplomatic ways. So 
we may argue of the soap manufacturer, B. T 
BABBITT. And we know when he states that his 
new TOILET SOAP is the best in the w 
be accepted literally as tne truth. Skeptics can be 
converted by a very small investment, and add 
thereby a new pleasure to the toilet. 





Of all the articles in common use soap is that of 
which people are apt to be the most careless in 
purchasing. This is specially true in the kinds 
used for the bath and toilet. The amount of poi- 
son that may be taken into ‘the system is extraor- 
dinary. Best to avoid this by using none but B. T. 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, which is absolutely 
free from all deleterious elements and made of 
the purest and best coils known to the chemist of 
their respective kinds. 


Foreign visitors to the Centennial 
their eyes well opened as to the magnitude and 
resources of our grand republic. On nothing, 
however, have we greater reas yn for national 
TOLLET SOAP. 


pride than in B. T. BABBITT’S 


| 
| 
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BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 

BABBITT’S TOLLET SOAP.—True Epicurean- BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP.—Things that at 
sm is true good sense, or, in other words, the | tract the senses merely may make a surface and 
most thoughtful and yirtuvous people never fail to | ephemeral reputation; but genuine worth only 
gratify all their just and proper desires within | holds a permanent " ilue. "Lis thus with B. T. 
| reason. This class will be the most constant pa- | BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP which has no equal 
trons of B. T. BABBITT’sS TOLLET SOAP, which | for the use of the t ae t, being made of the purest 

is the purest toilet article in the market. materials and delicious in its natural odor. 
The modern competitions of trade impel some 
. The mind's the messure of the man, Boge os the upprincipled mer to deceit and fraud in manu- 
pious lyrist. What, then, isthe measur f e-| facture. But B. T. BABBITT’S TOLLET SOAP 
licious bath? Answer: B. T. B .BBIT T's : TOU i T | stands unrivaled in its legitimacy and honesty 





rid it may | 


have had | 


| 





SOAP. But it is no less desirable for the dressing- | We may rest assured that no cheat enters into the 





1 


room and is actually indispensable to the nursery. | composition of this unrivaled vegetable com- 
pound, so quickly does it assert its superiority. Lt 
doesn’t take long to pecs the perfection of its | 
materi: 7 and the skill of its manufacture, for it is 


unperfumed except by tte own fragrance 


Todo the best thing possible to be done and to 
spare no pains in Goter it sum up the conditions of 
great successes. It therefore. proper to predict 
for B. T. BABBITT: ‘8 TOILET SOAP an »ver- fhe world 


is slowto give credit to its greatest 


whelming popularity. An exhaustive chemical | benefactors, a majority of whom are in their 
skill and perfect honesty of purpose enter into | graves long years before recognition comes. A 
the composition of it, forthe fine vegetable oils | just and delightful exception is the appreciation 


are unscented except by their own pleasant odor. | manifested for B. T. BABBITT’S TOLLET SOAP. 








BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


By1 


TRADE Mad 


Unrivaled for the toilet and the bath. 
artificial and 
'common and _ deleterious 
After years of scientific experiment, the 
manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the 
=—— public 


THE FINEST TOILET SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture. 


FOR USE IN THE NURSERY IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christendom. Sam- 
ple box, containing three cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free to uny address on 
receipt of 75 cents, Address B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 


t@ For Sale by all Druggists. _aeg 


No 
deceptive odors to cove 
ingredients. 
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A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


First among the requisites of the toilet isa good article of Soap, but to 
procure it is not always an easy matter. Many ot the most expensive Soaps 
in the market are made from coarse and deleterious mate rials, and their 
delicate coloring and fragrant perfume too often conceal the most repulsive 
impurities. The disclosures recently made public regarding this subject 
are positiv ‘ely startling and deserve serious consideration. Scented Soaps 
are now known to be extremely objectionable, especially if applied to the 
head—injuring the hair, irritating the scalp, and inducing severe head- 
aches. The character of the ingredients may beinferred from the statement 
of a gentleman who makes the scenting of Soaps his business. He recently 
declared that persons engaged in this employment were short-lived—from 
seven to ten years being the longest period during which the occupation 
could be followed. 

The difficulty of procuring a perfectly pure article of Toilet Soap is at last 
obviated, however, thanks to the enterprise and chemical skill of Mr. B. T. 
BABBITT, of New York, the world-renowned Soap Manufacturer, whose 
immense establishment is by far the largest of its kind in the United States. 
The renown-of Mr. BABBITT’S various produc tions has for many years been 
widely disseminated; but this latest success is the appropriate crown to the 
numerous victories alre sady achieved. 

After years of patient labor and scientific experiment, Mr. BABBITT has 
succeeded in perfecting the composition of the finest toilet soap ever in- 
troduced. The principal ingredients are the purest vegetable oils, the 
manufacturing processes are entirely new and original, and the result is 
simply unparalleled in this de partment of industry. 

* B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP” is the trade-mark by which this elegant 
toilet luxury is designated, and for application to the delicate skin of infants, 
children, and ladies it is altogether unequaled in its emollient properties. 
This Soap is not perfumed, the ingredients being of such absolute purity as 
to require no aid from chemistry to disguise inferior materials. The most 
refined taste considers the absence of artificial perfume the perfection of 
sweetness, and this peculiar characteristic of B. T. BABBITT’s Toilet Soap 
renders it the most healthful and agreeable article of the kind ever manu- 
factured, 

Though specially desirable for the use of ladies and children, this soap is 
equally appropriate for gentlemen's toilet ; and, as it makes a heavy lather, 
it is m Hon one of the finest soaps for barbers’ use. It is just being placed 
upon the market; but the demand for it will soon become general.—[N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 





The highest ambition is not to get wealth ora In no branch of manufacture has more science 
great name; but to bless one’s fellows. Some-| and skill been developed than in that of soap. In 
times, howe ver, the three results are combined in | both hemispheres chemistry has /ent its best efforts 
one lif We might refer, for instance,to B.T.| to perfect an article of wide demand, The 
B: \BBI" TT, whose TOILET SOAP, recently given | name of B. T. BABBITT has become widely cele 
to the wor'd,is absolutely the first as well asthe | brated in this bronch of the useful arts, and of 
jast in the market. BABBITT deserves to make | jate he has made still another step in advance 
another great fortune out of this magnificent toi- | namely, in his Toilet Soap. In this he dispenses 


such 


let soap. with the use of all but the purest materials, such 
as the pure vegetable oils. Consequently, he need 
not use any artificial scents to give this Toilet 


Soap a charming odor. 


The men who devote themselves to perfecting 
the various useful arts, important to the comfort 
and happiness of man, are the leading benefactors. 
Among these we may mention the name of the 
well-known soap manufacturer. In his new in- 
vention, B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, he has 
succeeded in making a sclentiac triumph, which 
unites every excellence in toilet soap. o scien- 
tific process is needed to disguise the p resence of 
impure and disgusting elements. 


The endorsements of chemists 
can sometimes be bought. 
prevails. Therefore, B. T. 
“SOAP fears no rival. 
this new toilet 


and physicians 
Sut simple truth finally 
BABBITT’s TOLLET 
People ure finding out that 
soap is absolutely the perfect su 
perlative in saporaceous comparison, It aqoesn’'t 
take long to be convinced of this fact, as manu 
facturers of scented soaps are discovering Its 
purity and excellence will be sure to win the day. 








Even the most delicate taste would not be of- 
fended in yotebie al} the nroceease of manufact 
uring B. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. The 
materials ell are clean, aeess, and pure and this 
toilet article actually needs no artificial scent, 


“ Life is short,” which is the best possible reason 
for getting the greatest amount of legitimate com- 
fort from the rapidly fleeting hours. No one thing 
adds more to the physical pleasure than a liberal 
use of B. T. BABBITT’S TOLLET SOAP. 











BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 








BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP.—It is given to few 
men to realize their oe ambition or to em- 
body even s mé ne of the glowing dreams of 
youth. B. ‘I SA BBITT’S TOLLET SOAP, how 
ever, illustrates how gre ty results may flow from 
persistent effort The public gets a toilet soap 
wade of the purest vegetable oils. 


Music that on the spirit gentlier lies 

Than tired eyelids on tired eyes, 
sings Tennyson. But music lies no more gently on 
the spirit than the lather of B. T. BABBITT’S 
rOILET SOAP on the Skin, be it never so deli- 
cate and tender. Hence the expressive title. This 
Poilet Soap combines every requisite purity, 
cleansing power,and fragrance in an unequaled 
degree. 


Skill in boating orin any other athletic sport is 
not to be compared to that delicate knowledge 
essentinito a gentleman—how to make a perfect 
toilet. For this purpose B.T. BABBITT’S 3 TOILET 
SOAP is absolutely essential. 


An old classic poet describes a bath of the wood 
nymphs, where they dry themselves with thistle 
down. Could he h fancied for them a cake of 
B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, the picture 











would have been complete in its suggestion of lux- 
ury No matter. The uymphs of to-day can have 
t. Old and young find thi rilet Soap beyond all 
others, and it is for babies the ne pius ultra of 
bathing adjuncts. 


Things in themselvcs genuine and valuable need 
but little extrinsic aid to make them agreeableand 
. In fact too much outside or surface 
indicates hidden imperfection. For this 
n B. T. BABBITT makes his Toilet Soap, de- 
signed for toilet use, without odor, except that 
delicate smell derived from the use of the sweet- 
est vegetabie oils. 


Wordsworth says with poetic fervor that Heaven 
lies about us in ourinfancy. This depends largely 
on conditions. Among others, it has something to 
do with such things as soap. Parents who wish to 
smooth and ey the paths of their children 
through infancy and epward, hereafter, will use 
B. T. BABB TT 8 TOILET SOAP, than which 
chemical art can reach no fine rproduct. It is pure, 
sweet, and emollient, and soon becomes an indis- 
pensable adjunct to toilet and bath. 


Shakespeare says: 

*“ The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotiess reputation; that — Ly, 
Men are but gilde + loam or ited clay.’ 

The reputation of B. BABB T T as an A 
and skillful AHS r is without a peer, and 
it is to make others spotiess in body, as well as 
character, that his life work has been devoted, 
His new TOILET SOAP, asa toilet article, is su- 
perior to all others, and, once known, it will banish 
all other soaps from the toilet sanctum. 





Persistent and conscientious effort, animated by 
an honest purpose, rarely fails of success. n 
lustration may be found in B.T. BABBITT, the 
prince of soap manutacturers. His most recent 
invention, B. T. BABBII'?I’s TOILET SOAP, is 
especially adapte 1 to children, who have soft, ten- 
der skins. This soap is the purest and best of all 
in use, fornone but the finest vegetable oils are 
used, and these givea natural fragrance to the ar- 
ticle more delicate than artificial scents. 


A druggist of our acquaintance the other day 


said he thought that in five years B. T. BAB- 
BLYT’s TOLLET SUAP would drive all other 
toilet soaps to the wall with the sensible people. 


On being asked why, he replied 

“Simply tor this: It is made of the sweetest and 
cleanest materials and ts the most effective in its 
Less is required to perform the same pur- 
nd itisthe pleasantest of all toilet soaps to 
The lack of artificial perfume means this: 
Strong scent is not needed to disguise essential 
nastiness. 





use. 


In this Centennial year we are reminded of cen- 
tenarians, a few of whom are started on the road 
to a second anniversary. One of them recently 
stated that he owed his superb age and health to 
soap upd cold water. This conqueror “4, “me is 
sure to be an enthusiastic frie na of B. 3AB- 
BITT’s TOILET SOAP; not because he as reach- 
ed his second childhood, but because he finds it 
the perfection of bathing soaps. For children and 
general toilet purposes nothing ean equal it. 


* His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him that N ature might stand up 

And say to all the w rid ‘his is @ man, 
writes Snakespeare in “Julius Ca@sur. So are the 
elements mixed in B. T. BABBITT’S TOLLET 
SOAP that he can say to all the world: “ This is 
rHE SOAP. Frankly we are compelled to admit 
the supreme excellence of this new luxury of the 
toilet on account of its delicious purity and agree- 
ableness to the touch. 


needs no bush.’ Good! 80, too, 
things by and by advertise them- 
selves. But it’s only justice and decen cy, in this 
age of cheat and adulteration, to sing c the praises 
it the most exquisite and agreeable of “totlet soaps, 
which is so sweet and pure in material as not to 
need the addition ef false odors. We speak, of 
course, of that balm of infancy and favorite of 
maturer years, B. T. BABBITT’s TOILET SOAP. 


“Good wine 
really valuable 





In no way has the progress of the world been 80 
shown as in the increased use of soap by all classes. 
8. T. BABBITT’S TOLLET SOAP, then, marks the 
latest landmark of progress,for it is the moael 
toilet article in purity and general excellence, 
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RURAL NOTES AND 


is to say, read the seed catalogues. This 
last week in March might have been a 
favorable time to begin out-door work 
in some places, but our part of the 
country has been suddenly buried in 
snowdrifts. So draw up by the fire and 
we'll see what new things the garden- 
furnishers have for us. 

—Vick leads the van, of course, in cov- 
ers of the fashionable gray paper. A 
brilliant ‘‘ Summer Bouquet”’ is hid un- 
der the face cover—so brilliant that one 
has to look twice before seeing the no 
less brilliant humming-bird in the upper 
corner. Vick loves to gossip with his 
readers. They are old friends, and like 
to hear him tell about the half million 
copies of the “‘ Floral Guide,”’ ‘‘Garden,”’ 
and other publications that he sends 
out, and of the flower exhibitions made 
from Vermont to Omaha. To give an 
idea of, his extensive correspondence he 
has had a picture made of the stacked- 
up packages of empty envelopes as they 
appeared last winter. It looks like a 
respectable brickpile. ’Tis quite right, 
therefore, that a large part of this num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Guide,’’ which is a quarter- 
ly, should be given to the letters and 
inquiries of the correspondents. Here 
is something more than an exchange of 
seeds and dollars. Reports of successful 
fiower-raising come in from all parts of 
the country; beautiful blooms arrive 
that beat Mr. Vick’s own; curious plants 
and roots are sent on to be named or 
admired ; sometimes somebody is moved 
to break into poetic praise of the great 
seedsman; and now and then we find a 
touching paragraph about some poor 
soul whose narrow lot has been bright- 
ened by the flowers. A new feature of 
the ‘‘Guide”’ is a Botanical Glossary of 
six pages, each one with a picture bor- 
der of the parts of plants. There do not 
seem to be any startling novelties this 
season. Last year’s experience with new 
lettuce proves the cut-leaved to be very 
desirable. But there are several semi- 
new flowers and vegetables that we pro- 
pose to try, and our readers shall hear 
from them in due time. 


—Perhaps we ought to call Peter Hen- 
derson’s catalogue the most fashionable 
one in color. It is a deep blue with 
the lettering in white, and it is called 
“Everything for the Garden.” It is 
larger and thicker than Vick’s, and con- 
tains two colored plates—one of pansies, 
the other of cannas and geraniums. 
There is a brave display in large type of 
twenty-five novelties in flowers and ten 
in vegetables. Among the former are 
a double fringed petunia, a Japanese 
climbing fern, a double white geranium, 
and a white pansy; among the latter, a 
summer cabbage, a new dwarf celery, 
the Butman squash (which Vick calls 
the Butnam) and Pringle’s hybridized 
potato seed which we are told to “start 
under glass in very gentle heat, shade 
from the sunlight,’ etc., etc. How this 
carries us back to the days of the Early 
Rose and our experience with our first 
pound. We have a story to tell about 
that sometime. 

—In sober brown dress McColl Bros., 
of London, Ontario, make their bow. 
These gentlemen are not as well known 
as the foregoing, but for many years 
they have borne a high reputation as 
dealers in nursery stock. A few years 
ago they added the seed business to their 
nursery trade, and bid fair to win as 
high a name therein for honesty and 
fair dealing. Their catalogue is well 
printed and illustrated. It contains no 
novel features, but the general lists are 
freshened with the popular novelties. 

—With these three in hand we have a 
wide field for the selection of good 
things new and old, and by the time our 
modest orders are made out, sent forth, 
and the snug packages fly back to us on 
the wings of the mail, we may hope fer 
a better garden outlook than that of 
to-day. 

—Whatever may be the exact truth 
about the influence of blue glass, we may 
look for numerous experiments to be 
made this season in horticultural and 
floral circles—to use a favorite news- 
paper phrase, Old ladies will lay a blue 





pane over their pans of sowed flower 
seed on the kitchen shelf, without trou- 
bling themselves about the fact that the 
sun does not reach the pans at all; the 
market gardener will blue-glaze one of 


| his hot-bed sashes, and look to see the 
—Now begin your garden work,—that | 


radish and lettuce jump; and the florist 
will put a few panes in his greenhouse 
over some choice plants, or, perchance, 
some sickly ones. All this, provided 
that the present rage does not run the 
price of blue glass out of reach of these 
usually shallow-pocketed peoplJe. But 
results are coming in already. In the 
‘‘Ohio Farmer's” report of the March 
meeting of the Montgomery County 
Horticultural Society, Mrs. Barney said 
she had planted seeds and _ placed 
them under blue glass, and found 
them to vegetate quicker; Mr. Ohmer 
“had painted the glass in one of his 
windows blue, and in the transmitted 
light had placed geraniums which had 
never before made a satisfactory growth. 
In their new position they had made a 
growth as surprising as 1t was satisfac- 
tory.’”’ Surprising, indeed, if correctly 
reported, for we had supposed that blue 
paint, or any other paint, would cut off 
light instead of transmitting it. It is a 
common practice with greenhouse men 
to whitewash their glass when they wish 
to shade their plants, especially after 
transplanting. Does blue glass do more? 
After all, blue glass is an old idea. A 
Syracuse glass-dealer says that forty 
years ago he used to cut blue glass in 
England for florists’ use. 

—One of our contemporaries, under 
the head of “ Agricultural Notes,’’ has 
grouped three items, one of which re- 
lates to fiy-filled figs, another to the 
protection of house-plants, and the third 
to the use of hawks in strawberry 
patches. If it wasn’t for two others 
about a short-horn cow and a produc- 
tive acre we should question the pro- 
priety of the heading. 


PLANT TREES. 

Ovr circulation is largely among those 
who live where the country is compara- 
tively destitute of timber. The impor- 
tance of tree planting, though frequently 
urged, is still too little appreciated. The 
question of the future supply of tim- 
ber for not only the treeless States of the 
West, but also for the States farther east, 
where timber has recently abounded, is 
becoming one of vast importance. The 
constantly increasing demand for lum- 
ber to meet these demands is making 
drafts on the present sources of supply 
that clearly point to their exhaustion at 
no distant day. It is already time that 
millions of acresof young timber were 
growing to meet this swift coming want. 
The increasing demand and diminishing 
supply point to a time in the near future 
when timber will be so high as to make 
it impracticable for persons in moderate 
and limited circumstances to either 
build or furnish comfortable and plea- 
sant homes, without which intelligent 
and refined society cannot exist. The 
fuel question is also largely involved in 
this timber question. Millions of dollars 
are now expended for coal in this coun- 
try, a large part of which might, in a 
few years, be supplied by home grown 
timber. Every farmer should be as 
anxious to raise his home supply of fuel 
as he is to furnish his own supply of 
bread or meat. The fact that it takes 
longer to get returns in this enterprise 
is only additional reason for beginning 
the work at once. The improvement 
that a general system of tree planting 
would make in the climate, making the 
rain-fall more equal and breaking the 
force of the fierce winds that drive so 
furiously over the country where timber 
1s absent, is worthy of consideration. 

In planting timber for a future supply 
a liberal policy should be adopted. 
Abundance should be planted, and there 
should be a large assortment. Plenty of 
the fast growing, soft kinds, for quick 
returns, and a good supply of the various 
kinds of useful hard wood timber for 
use in the various arts in the future. A 
general mania for tree planting among 
our readers would be a grand good for 
our country in the future.—[Journal of 
Agriculture. 
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Harper’ 8 } dn tag eocecccccccce coos 


Scientific "American 
with th suppiement, 
Youth's Companion 
Alliance 
* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20, fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
acopy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia) terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


rtp porntees 
SERRSEES 
Po oe ono em 
Sassssss 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 


ADDREss al] communications on business to 
the Publisher. 


AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 


BounD Vo.tumeEs, V., VI. and VII. of the 
“Christian Union”’ $3, sent by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense, 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Recerpts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 


Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, 15s. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 


Boston OrFice: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington St. 

CuricaGco Orrice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe 8t. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Kearney St. 


W. Payzant,. 339 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall’s Washington, 
price $3. “The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 50 
cts.a pair. “Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 





_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e. | 
New Rochelle Ras perry. 


Produces 500 bushels to the acre, hardy as sn 
oak, fruit very large. Send for Catalogue and cer- 
tificates trom Downing, Parry, and others, who 
have seen this wonderful Berry. 1 plant, 75 oats 

6, #3.50; 12, $6; 100, #35. 12 plants produce enoug 
for a good-sized family. 100,000 ew berry P lunts, 
Great America and «thers. W. 3. CARPENTER 
& SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


PLANTS! 
SEEDS |! 


CHOICE VARIETIES =p 
for house and garden culture, 
sent by mail, ree of postage. 
Ve ond stamp 3° CASE d Cat. 
ddress L. B. CASE, = PLAN] . 


COMMERCIAL 
[Estab’d 1830.) NURSERIES. 


ARDY TREE®# and PLANTS—Per Doz., 
be and 1000. spring Price- Katy FREER, includes 
SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES 
Ornamental! Cataiogue, illustrated, 10c.; Fruit do., 
with Colored Plxte, 6c. Free to Customers. 
Address W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
$500 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising pou'try by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Guild 
Medals, and 12 dipl. mas have been awarded to 
PROr. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren st., N.Y. Illus. 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c, ‘postage. 





At low rates to suit the times, En- 

close a letter stamp for our hand- 

somely illustrated Catalogue for 

1877, and address 

THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 




















OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January Mth, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the lst December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1876 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1876 


$4,920,197 66 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876 
Losses pala during the same — 
$1,865,193 49 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
eee $1,088,410 35 


The Company has the following poe vis.: 
United States and State of New Yo 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. 811,068, 700 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other 


Roal E Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
interest, and sundry notes and | aponens 
due the Company, estimated a 
Premium —— and Bills Recsreesis.” 
Oash in Bank 365,01 


Total Amount of Assets...... seeeees $15,604,867 31 


"287,000 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued pis pre- 
miums, the poomnest of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year so ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. iH. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWMOYNE, 
Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L, STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. paceers, 
HORACE Gu 
EDMUND W. “CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. FoaGa, 
PETER V. KING. 


J. D. JON 
Gna ES  DENNts, 
Ww. H. Moore, 
Cowes CURTIS 
CHARLES am. RUSSELL, 
JAMES 
DAVID Canis 
GORDON BURNHAM, 
UVANIEL Pal MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. Low. 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS 

©. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNI#S, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


$500,000 00 
525,127 30 





Cash Capital 

Re-Insurance Fund 
Outstanding Liabilities 108,362 15 
Net Sarplas........ccccccccccscces . 609,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
{. REMSEN LANE, Seoretarv. 


AYER 2. MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A com lete guide to advertisers. wen rie at en Journai.- 
ipo who advertise. Loutisri!le Commerc ial, 
—Ths most complete and reliable work of =e pee. 
ne urg WAVER Sent free to all who advert 


GN ASiaAe T T Pata BUT ILDING, 
N.W our Eatimage be 


LPHIA. 
passed. Prices rb nan Terms 





on on 
rman ate unsut- 
the best. 
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____DRY GOODS. 





THE LAST WEEK 
GREAT SALE 


OF 


REAL INDIA VALLEY 
Cashmere Shawls. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS. 


$200, MARKED DOWN FROM 8450. 
$250, MARKED DOWN FROM 8500, 
$300, MARKED DOWN FROM 8600. 
$400, MARKED DOWN FROM 8700, 


Real India Camel’s Hair Shawls. 
FILLED CENTERS. 


855, REDUCED FROM 884, 
$65, REDUCED FROM 895. 
$75, REDUCED FROM 8110. 
885. REDUCED FROM $120, 
BEAUTIFUL STELLA SHAWLS, $35, 
Also 
THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL DIs- 
PLAY OF FANCY SHAWLS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION, INCLUDING MANY ELEGANT 
NOVELTIES IN MOODKEE AND ALGERIAN 
STRIPES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 
REAL LLAMA LACK SHAWLS, NEWEST DE- 
SIGNS, AT A REDUCTION OF 0 PER CENT. 





EACH. 





EHlegant Display of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MANTLES, 
SACQUES, DULMANS, WRAPS, 


IN THE NEWEST MATERIALS, AND LATEST 
PARIS STYLES. 

EARLY SPRING GARMENTS IN MA'TE- 
LASSE CLOTH, $7.50, *%S, $9, $10, AND 
FINER GOODS AT $14 UPWARD. 

DOLMANS IN PLAIN ARMURE, MATELASSE, 
AND DAMASSE SILKS, $33 UPWARD 

THE THREE-SEAM #*RENCH-BACK DOL- 
MAN, WHICH WE HAVEIN ALL MATERIALS, 
IS A FAVORITE PATTERN 

WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, AND DURING 
THE WEEK, SEAMLESS JACKETS AND 
FICHUS OF LAST SEASON’S IMPORTATION, 
IN CASHMERE AND DRAP D’ETE, FROM 85 
TO #20—ONE-FOURTH ORIGINAL COST. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY — TWENTIETH ST. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 
Boys’ Clothing Department. 


AND 


PARIS AND PRINCE KILT SUIT......85 t be) 
DERBY KILT, light suiting.............. Stole 
IMPERIAL BLOUSE, with skirt. ech ial Sto is 
BATIAE BEDUGB..... crcccrccvceccceesooe 5 

SPRING OVERGOATS, new styles... Gto1z 


SUITS, WITH PANTS IN MIXED CAs- 


SIMERES, CHEVIOTS and TWEEDS. 3.50 up 
NEW DRESS SUITS...............- ‘ 12 16 16 
WE FIT ALL AGES FROM 2 2% TO 15 YEARS, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL Y 


OUR NEW STYLES ENGLISH STRAW HATS. 
SHIRT WAISTS IN CAMBRIC AND LINEN. 
A CHEAP LINE PLAID SUITS AT BARGAINS 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


SILKS REDUCED. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Are OFFERING their ENTIRE STOCK of 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, RICH BLACK 
SILKS, AND FANCY SILKS, 
COMPRISING ALL THE NEWEST SHADES, 
AT FULLY 25 PER CENT. LESS 
THAN SINCE 1861. 


$1.00, REDUCED FROM 81.25. 
81.25, REDUCED FROM 81,50, 
$1.50, REDUCED FROM 81,75, 
$1.75, REDUCED FROM 82,00. 
$2.00, REDUCED FROM 82,50. 
$2.25, REDUCED FROM &2.75. 
$2.50, REDUCED FROM 83.00. 
$3.00, REDUCED FROM 83,50. 
$3.50, REDUCED FROM 84,00, 
84.00, REDUCED FROM 8&5 00. 
$4.50, REDUCED FROM 85.50. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THESE GOODS WILL 
PROVE THAT THE ABOVE REDUCTIONS 
ARE GENUINE. 





CATALOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’. AND 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS SENT 
FREE, ON APPLICATION, TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS 
FOK GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 

TION CAREFULLY FILLED 
WITHOUT CHARGE, AND 
GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO 
DESTINATION. 








BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH 8T., 
GRAND,.CHBYSTIE AND FORSYTH 875, N,¥, 


The Largest “ “77 Attract- 
ive Stock of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dress Goods 


To be } in the City, containing all the LEAD- 
ING ; YLES ana FABRICS introduced this 
season as 
EVENING, DINNER 

and STREET COSTUMES, &c., 
which we will offer at the 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


atiedaer ay, corner ‘19th ‘St. 


Latest London Styles 


IN 


TROUSERINGS. 


icra H ed SPUN TWEEDS,” 
ViOT SULITINGS, 

ENGLISH DAGON ALS AND aec8 
INGS, PLAIN SAD FANCY 








COAT- 
LE, 


CAMEL?’ HAIR AND MATEL ASSE CLOTHS, 
SOLORS 
UES and DOLMANS. 
ANCY «LOTHS AND CLOAKE- 
INGS for CHILDREN’S Uses. 
AMAZON CLOTHS in New Shades. 


Arnold, Constable & Cb, 


rentw ay, corner 19th St, 


WHITE 





UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Have now open the SPRING STOCK of 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS, 


At Unusually Attractive Prices. 
Together with their SPRING SELECTIONS of 
SATINS, DAMASKS, 

FEZANS, T AP ESTRIES, 

7 BOURETTES 
SE and ¢ — ISE CLOTHS, 





ERINES, 
N. wis WINDOW SHADES made 


nptness. 


“CARPETS. 


Newest Designs, 


Choicest Colorings, 
Lowest Prices. 


Arvold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway and 19th Street. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SPECIALTIES, 
BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 


DREs8-MAKING, 


&ce., &e. 
and put up with 









BLACK DRESS SILKS, 

FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


__ 14th 8T. AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 





‘US BE 





and Milward’s “ Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


O. w,,) Madame FOY’S 
pases wkd /7 CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


\ a _y Increases in Popularity 
a ce every year, 

And for BAL TH, COMFORT, 
and STYLE. is acknowledged the 
BEST AKTIUCLE ot the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbersand retailers. Beware 0 
Y imitations and infringements, 
fA NUFACTURED BR EON BY 


FOY & HARMON, 












New Haven. Coun. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., N.Y., 
New Spring Goods 


ALL OVER OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 





2,000 CASES OF NEW 


Straw Goods, 


PURCHASED SATURDAY, 
AND READY tz; DAY, 
FROM LOW TO THE FLNEST QUALITY. 
THE LARGEST stor K IN NEW YORK 
CITY, 
AND UNDOUBTEDLY - AMERICA, 
TO SELECT FROM, 


Chip Hats, 50c. up. 


FINEST CHIPS, ALL COLORS, FROM 6Sec. TO 
$3.50. 
FINE MILANS, FROM 50c, TO $1.75. 
tds SILK NORMANDY BONNETS, 
FROM S@c., 95c., $1.13, B1.25 UP. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
EXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT 


TRIMMING SILKS, 
EVERY SHADK, 60c., 75c., #1, $1.25. 
RIBBONS. 
GROS GRAIN (all silk), No. 9, 13ce. 
PRICES DOWN. 






» 12, Ive. 





TIES, SILK HANOR Secu ES, VEILINGS, 
BARGAINS IN LACES, FRINGES & TRIM- 
MINGS. 

NEW SUN UMBRELLAS & PARASOLS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


SU Na on BOYS (from 3to 1b Jeers). $3, “ 25, * 50. 
BOYS’ CASSIMERE, WALKIN KIL NI 
DRESS SUITS, FROM #4 to $8.5 
LINE OF BLACK DRESS SILK8, Tic 
$1.25, $1.50. _s 
OUR NEW DRESS Si Silas oer ART | aad 
WILL BE OPENED NEXT WEEK. 
LOOK OUT FOR BARGAINS. 
CORSETS, 35c., 50c.. T5c. 100 pores, 89c. and #1. 
GLOVE FITTING, BEST, si. 
CATALOGUE AND Paice LIST 
SENT BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311 and 311% GRAND #T, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, #2, 64, 66,68,and 7) ALLEN sT. 


LINENS. 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
To OUR UNRIVALED STOCK of 


Linens and House 
Furnishing Goods 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
COMPRISING SELECTIONS from the 
BEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS in 
FINE DAMASK LINENS. 
DAMASK CLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
SHEETINGS and PILLOW LINENS, in ALL 
WIDTHS. 
SHIRTING LINENS 1p GREAT VARIETY, 
DAMASK, HUCK and 
BATH TOWELINGS, Ete., Etc., 
INCLUDING a FRESH IMPORTATION of 


Parisian Novelties, 


LUNCH, PLAIN JAVA 
And ORLE 
With FANCY BORDERS and 
MATCH. 
Also, a FULL LINE of DRESS LINENS 
And FIGURED LINEN LAWNS. 
INSPECTION is INVITED. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY. 4th AV., 9th ana 10th ST! STREETS 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flowers, Weve and Ostrich 
eathers aed Feather Trimmings, 
Bridal Appointments and Veils, 
Fleral rnitures for Bail 
& Eveving Costumes, 
* Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERE?, VASES and BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and B -uquets, 
“a specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a 
discount. 
Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining, 
THE PABISIAN FLOWER UO., 
28 E. 14th St..¢ Goore west of University Place, 


i i 





ANS CLOTHS 
NAPKINS to 











LOEWENSTEIN, Prop, 
9 Bue de Clery, Paris, _ 





Complaint. 


have failed in durability. 


from measure. 
should not fail to write us. 
tions for self-measurement furnished on applica- 
tion. 


LADIES 


the product of the United States Corset 
Sind f New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 
NESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
Se See eee wearer. 
yur A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
isthe supe rof many corsets sold from 5 to $8 at 
reta A trial is solic i. We claim our brands as the 




















VY 


STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisface 
tion 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 

and received two highest medals and 

Our present pro- 

ri ‘ Try our popular styles, 

ind at your store, send us 50 cents fora 


quality ents for BEAUTY—%5 


the Centennial Jury 


*1 fer 





waist measure, and we 
by mail. 


Circular mailed 


UNITED STATES CORSET C0., 


P. 0. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rs NEW YORK, 





WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY ESPPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


NTERMS AS FAVORABLE As THOSE OF 
ANY oruee COMP. cyt ‘ 
ORGANIZ APRIL 127 | 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80.000 Ann 





FORTE or ORGAN 
in one day by using “Mason s 
Charts.’’ Child 10 yearsold can 
learn easily. Endorsed by_best 
musical people in Boston. 7 won- 
der of the 19th Centu Every- 
body delighted. A musical educa- 
tion for almost nothing. Full set 
Charts. with instructions, only $1 
Sent to any address cn receipt of 
B'Go., 2 oncelere free. - ress 
leave & C . 
Wien bg is a thorou nghly veleble firm *‘ihess 
charts are simpl et — 1, Daily and'W family should 
bave one. Publi er Bos eekly Globe. 





Phil 
ou ney ROSAS EE KEES Oe 


JPREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


CeERUET EEE ees ERUdUETEREY 


207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PAKED PAINTS, we have yet to hear the first 
The reason is upparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of yeurs, where all other paints 
Thetr covering capacity, 
being greater than other paint, presents a practical 
item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
every particular,—the consumer assuming no risk 
whatever. as we will re-paint any bui/dino on which 
our paints do not prove satisfactory: allowing a 
choice of English B. B. White Lead, or any other 
paint | in use, — 


THE CELE BRATED 


“CHARTER OAK CITY”’ 


SHIRTS, 


Manofactpred by McCULLOUGH and 
ROBERTSON, Hartford, Conn. 
Special attention given to 


SUPERIOR CUSTOM SHIRTS 


All in want of a first-class articie 
Bianks and instruc. 


—— gone wanted in every town. 
LY w ASH. BLUE 


~BARLOW'S. (| THE EAMILY Ww cRGEK, 
INDIGO BLUE | 283 N, 2d Street. Putiadelphia, 








$66 a ya iy our own town. Termsand $5 0g 
Gt free 


Hf BALLET? & CO., Portlap* 


“FIFTH AVENUE, or 50 
cts. for CHILDREN’S WOVEN WAIST, with 
will send them post-paid 


! Can Learn 
\ U- Play on 
the PIANO- 
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The Calendar. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2. 

It is formally agreed by the President and 
Cabinet that the troops should be removed 
from the Columbia State House. Gov. 
Hampton upon receiving the news called 
upon the President and thanked him, renew- 
ing the pledge that equal rights shall be pre- 
served in South Carolina. The troops wilh not 
be removed until about Friday, so as to give 
the two Governors a chance to return to 
Columbia. The news of the final decision was 
received in South Carolina with the firing of 
eannon and other rejoicings.——Distrust in 
Paris and Berlin as to Russia’s eastern pro- 
gram. Prince Bismarck resigns his Chan- 
cellorship, but consents to take leave of 
absence for one year instead.—Public debt 
reduced $14,000,000, in March. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 38. 

Orders issued by President Hayes for the 
evacuation of the South Carolina State House 
by the United States troops. Wade Hampton 
gives the President written assurances that 
there shal! be no violence in the State, in con- 
sequence of this order, and he pledges himself 
to the equal rights of all citizens, black and 
white. Senator Patterson declares that he 
shall vote to seat M. C. Butler in the Senate in 
retaliation upon the Administration. The 
letter of instruction to the Louisiana Commis- 
sion shows the President's desire to be the 
formation of a single Legislature at New- 
Orleans, and to Obtain a knowledge of the 
exaci feeling of the people of that State.—— 
The Story of Tweed’s flight and wanderings 
published.——The Sultan dissatisfied with the 
protocol signed by the powers. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. 

Oakey Hall identified in London.——Coal 
monopoly again attempted in this city.— 
Prince Bismarck ascribes ill-health as the 
cause of his retirement.——Preparations for 
war going on in Constantinople. x- 
pectation of quo warranto proceedings enter- 
tained at Washington, and po apprehension 
felt on the subject any way.——It is expected 
that Gov. Chamberlain, Senator Patterson, 
and Mr. Corbin will all move away from 
South Carolina. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 

Turks dissatisfied with the London protocol. 
Russia requires Turkey to send a special 
envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of disarma- 
ment on each side.——Sitting Bull heads for 
the British possessions.——Mysterious ex- 
plosion of a shell in the office of Jewett’s 
white lead firm, New York, by which two 
partners, G. W. and‘O. D. Jewett, are killed 
and J. A. Dean wounded. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 

The Louisiana Commission reaches New 
Orleans, and sets at work to become acquaint- 
ed with the position of affairs, and with the 
feelings of business men and of leaders of 
the contending factions. In conferences 
with both Packard and Nicholls, the plan of a 
compromise Legislature, to consist of those 
members concerning whose election there is 
no dispute, was proposed, but was acceptable 
to neither. Packard demandsabsolute recog- 
n:tion and support: Nicholls asks only that 
the troops be withdrawn to barracks.—— 
Bulgarians alarmed at the attitude of the 
Mohammedans.—— Ministers Camphausen and 
Von Bulow are to replace Prince Bismarck in 
the German Chancellorship, during bis 
absence for a year. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 7 
Gov. Chamberlain proposes now to bold over 
on the ground that neither he nor Hampton 
was rightfully inaugurated. Wm. M. Evarts, 
D. B. Eaton, Wm. A Butler and others speak 
in New York in favor of municipal reform. 
——Russo-Turkish war deemed imminent, 


“CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH DECORATION. 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building by iron Fresco 
Churches should read our Hand-Bo 
Painting, Lighting, Ventilation, &c. “Bont free. 
Address DvURSAY & CU., 
Church Architects, 
561 and 568 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis> -1 in 1867. 
































Superior Bells of er and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehc ;, 
Schools, Farma, Factories, Court- ses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Werranted 
Illustrated Me sent Free. 
Vanpvuzey & Tirr, 102 BE. 2d St. Cin-'~=ath 
BELL FOUNDERS -Y. 
anufacture a superior quality of ot Ox he 
cial attention given to RCH BELLS. 
~ Ulustrated Catalogue sent free. 








‘= School, Fire-alarm. Fine- 
ed. Catalogue with 760 testimonials, prices, on, 
_Biymyer Manufacturing | Con, Cincinnati. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


AAs Churches, etc., known A the papite since 

ite ore made at “* THE MENKELY BELL 
rot NDERY.” Weer nor. Ie Ve 

Mountings. Catalogues 7 


New Patent 


ree. No Agencies. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Select Family School, Goshen, N. Y. 


HOME the entire 7%. it desired. Practical 
business education of Boys a specialty. Kates 
moderate. Next term, April 23d. J. Wilson, Prin. 


$15 Rim a 











NeW "ENG, GO NSERVATORY. OF MUSiG 


#6 eminent Teachers, 15 





years. E. TOURJEE, ty Hail , Lt, 
TAMMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
moved. ocal 


Adaress for circulars, American 
Institute, 108 Waverley Place. New York. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, 
equal to an Payee. Larger B - 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing a and save money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be 
= > meee be Ag! business any- 

B 3c. stamp for large Catalogue to 
KELSEY "& CU., Mfrs., Meriden, Conn. 


Oratorio Society of N.Y. 


Fourth Cencert and Public Rehearsal, 
At STEINWAY HALL. 
Great Public Rehearsal, Saturday, April i4th, at 
half. f-past 2 P.M. ; and 
Great Concert, Thursday Kvening, April 19, at 8 P.M. 
“THE CREATION,» 
With the assistance of the Philharmonic Orcheetra. 
MISS EMMA THURSBY. Soprano. 
Mk. GEORGE SIMPSON, Tenor. 
MR. FRANZ REMMERTZ, Bass. 
Dr. L. DAMROSCH, CoNDUCTOR. 
Seats can n w be pr: cured at 701 and 111 Broad- 
way, 23 Uniun Square, and Steinway Hall. 


DA NCING SKELETON! 
r ! What makes it dance 
” humbuggery out- 
re of a Skeleton 
es high, will dance slow or 
t at command of the Director 
whe may be in any) part of the — 
May be bd 























y 
who cannot discover the trick. 


ensely sensa- 

Sent with full < directions 

postpaid for 2% cts. Richards M’fg 
Ashland Block. Chicago. 








sie P EVERYWHERE. 
(¥rade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. It is nota Pate edicine, but a Stand- 
ard Remedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Siddivat Faculty "of Europe with perfect 
success. It is largely used in all the principa! hos- 
p'tals for the cure of the above diseases. 

Cases of Chronic Dysvepsia cured in the ast 
four months of 1876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per 8 ez. Bottle, 


Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. S..) 
88 MAIDEN LANE, New YORK CITY 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physica! vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and vajue. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convinee any one of ite utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

W. R. ALGER, 


and Morphine habit 


ly cured. Painless: no a 
wan for particulars. lar. Be. 
ton. 187 Washington &t., Chicago, IB 


LEAMON’S DVE* COLOR SILK*. 
LEAMON’S DYES COLOR WUOLENS, 


LEAMON’S DVES CULORK COTTONS, 


L Wa DY LOR ANYTHIN 


‘rimson, Violet, Red, Yellow,Pu ireen, 

aroon, Scariet. Slate, Brown. B oe Blue. 

Each Du cotere from one to two pounds of goods 
amy shade =! ony ey success. Warranted to be the 
best and chea ‘or Famil yond Faney Dye- 
ing. A CHL DOAN UME TH EM! A book giving 
full directions for all uses, with a beautiful sam- 
ple card, snowing how to make thirty-six colors, 
sent to an dress for a 4 cent stamp, or the same 
with a package of ony color on receipt of 25 cents. 
All druggists sell t 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. O.. Burlington, vt. 


A COOD BUSINESS 
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is ensured to a gettve, bh Had man by ad- 


dressing Box 7%, Phi ladelphia, P. O. 





PROFITABLE 





EDUCATION 





OF YOUNC MEN AND BOYS. 


SPECIAL AND ORICINAL SCHOOL.— | Purely American and characteristic of the 





age and times. Established and conducted 


to meet a particular Gepens for 8 more practical, useful, and profitable education of Young Men 


and Boys—teaching them 
encourage them to start 


=: short, direct, reasonable course of study, 
in life in some profitable industry, to “‘ earn their own bread,” get a good living 


those things that will best aid and 


make money for themselves and others, and to win honors as enterprising, valuable American citizens. 


FASTMAN 


COLLECE, POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y., 


is the only school devoted honestly 





and is to-day the largest and most popular private educational institution in this country. 


and graduates in every State. 
you nc 


2 and earne stly to the above specialty, 
Refers to patrons 


MEN starting in life for themselves or assuming the business of a father or relative, and 
wanting the best preparation to assure success ; 


pa iooce- ACED MEN desiring to change their course of life, or seeking places and business 





more satisfactory and remunerative ; 


pARENTS AND CUARDIANS wanting their boys to be useful, prosperous citizens ; and 
CADEMIC AND COLLECE CRADUATES doctring a practical and profitable finish 








to their theoretical and unprofitable edu- 


cation, will find The New, short, practical course, of study here most invaluable. 


Board and tuition fee for prescribed course, $100 to $120. Applicants received any day. 


For College 


Journal of particular or special inquiry, address H. GC. EASTMAN, LL.D., Prest., an psie, N. Y. 





A VALUAGLE SRE MUI CIFT 


TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS 


PAPER! 





This Coupon is good only Ninety 
(Signed) 








Cat out this Coupon and send to the Stuart Importing Co. for redemption. 


PREMIUM COUPON. — 


On receipt of this Coupon, together with Fifty Ce nts to pay for Ex- 
press or Mailing charges, we will send FREE, an elegant 


RUSSIA LEATHER POCKET-BOOK, parswi? foc, 


and with ANY INITIAL LETTER DESIRED, neatly stamped in Gold. (Ret 


$1.50.) 


ail price, 
pays from the date of this paper 


STUART IMPORTING CO., 569 Broadway, New York. 





Class 11-3 O. tave Ro: 
for @200, Our answer is, that it costs 
less then #800 to make ary $600 Piano 
sold through Agents. all of whom 








make 160 per cca. profit, We haveno 
Agents, but sell piktct to Famil es, 
st Factory price, and warrant five vears 
We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 
and require no p:yment un less they are 
found sitisfactory. Send for our M'ustrated Ciren! ives 
iull particulars, and contains the names ef over Ranke Mer 
han’s and Families that are using our Pianos in every State ot the 
cncdens cise ieite naka As 


Union. Mleas- «tate w 
v 


© perewen gree are RD NM. Be 





FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE, 


Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 


flues,asit generates no smoke 
or nOX1OUS guises. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by cou! o1 wood. 


THE HEATER ° 


furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heut, easi 

a regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. ._ perature. 


The FLORENCE “received the only Cente’ nnial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Keportof the Judges 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, pee 
well adapted to itsintended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. ° 


Genernl Agencies—3® Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago, 


_ AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHER WHERE, 


Unros STATES 


ITLaIE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 72 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUBLL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Heary W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 
Drexei Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 


“a 














OU ask WHY we can sel) First- | 
ywood Pianos | 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0 


SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST, 


PATENT QUILLTWIST. 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. 


469 BROADWAY 301 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


pF ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune Book: 


SONGS GS FORTHE SANCTUA UARy 


CHOIRS AND ae OREGATION 


MARKET ST, 








suse Ss 


SPURL Ns 


ae, SONGS ©” 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & SAMILY: 
speclen pages terms Ac. address Wye 


“ss A, S. BARNES & COMPA 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


By James U. Fillmore. 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 

Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 

bined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 35 cts. 

$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail. 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 

Specimen pages free. CINCINNATI, OHTO. 

1) We will during 


A GREAT OFFER aathese Hard Times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & OKGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers jucluding 
WATER»? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than oe before 
offered, WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOR & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted, LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discourt’o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE W ATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Uniou square, N. ¥- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 
fine. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
| —ae with confidence, from personal know!l- 
| edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 

















2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y- 
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wit and Wisdom. 


YESTERDAY a gentleman residing ina 
neat, modest cottage in the suburbs 
coughta tramp prowling about his back 
yard, evidently trying to steal some- 
thing. ‘‘Why don’t you come to the 
front door if you want anything?’ in- 
dignantly roared the proprietor. ‘That's 
what I was looking for,’’ was the impu- 
dent reply. ‘ Didn’t you see it on the 
other side of the house?’ retorted the 
gentleman. “How was I to kuow that 
was the front door? No silver door- 
plate, no bell, no telephone, no statuary, 
no servant to take your hat and cane. 
Tell your boss there is a gentleman out 
here who is waiting for his breakfast.”’ 
When the gentleman got back with his 
shotgun the tramp was not there any 
more.—{San Antonio Herald. 


A LEARNED sergeant was once accused 
of having disgraced the bar by taking 
silver from a client, the etiquette of the 
profession requiring that his fee should 
bein gold. ‘I took silver,’ he replied, 
**because I could not get gold; but I 
took every farthing the fellow had in 
the world, and I hope you do not call 
that disgraeing the profession.” 





‘““Wuy do we live; what is there for us 
in this life?’ inquired ‘‘The Christian 
Register.’”’ Wedon’t pretent to answer 
the question, but we know that when a 
man has walked four miles threugh the 
mud to see a girl, and finds another fel- 
low sitting up with her, it comes home. 
—{Norwich Bulletin. 





Mrs. GORMAN of Kentucky was re- 
cently arrested for being a voluntary 
spectator at a prize-fight. The Judge 
dismissed the case, remarking that 
woman’s strong natural curiosity was 
sufficient exucse for her going any- 
where to see anything.—{ Boston Globe. 





Aw excellent old deacon, who, having 
won a fine turkey at a charity raffle, 
didn’t like to tell his severe Orthodox 
wife how he came by it, quietly re- 
marked, as he handed her the turkey, 
that the “Shakers gave it to him.” 





CHILDREN are sent into the world to 
teach us how lovely angels are; but 
when a man finds himself pasted to the 
seat of a chair by a piece of spruce gum 
he never thinks of this.—[ Rome Sentinel. 





Even if a boy is always whistling “I 

rant to bean angel,” it is just as well 
to keep the preserved pears on the top 
shelf of the pantry.—{ Rome Sentinel. 





_N EW PUBLICATION *# 


NOW READY: 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


EMBELLISHMENT—WILLIAM BLACK. 


1. Geographical and Scientific Results of the 
English Arctic — 

Il. A New Work on Russia 

Il. Edmund Kean. 

V. Great Storms. 

V. Recent Music and Musicians. By L. Mason. 

VI. Mesmerism, Odylism, Tabie-Turning, and 
Spiritualism. By William B. Carpenter, 


M.D., F.R.S. 
VIL. The Poet in the City. By C. 








C. Fraser- 
Tytler. 
VILL. Veuss ere By Mrs. Oliphant. Chap- 
ters ° ° 
TX. Inside the House of Commons. 
X. Hemony. 


iX. Other World and ay yA 6 ypenes. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.S 
XII. Wits and bay omg 
l. The Jews in Europ 
V. William Black. By the Editor. 
AY . Literary Notices. 
. Foreign Literary Notes. 
. Science and Art. 
ti Varieties. 


pet card Copies, 45 cents; one copy one 
ear, 5. Trial subscriptions for three munths, $1. 
‘he Eeaeee and any $4 mugazine tu one address, 


.s ‘RL PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond St., New York. 





BAGSTER & SONS’ and Others’ 


HEBREW, GREEK AND LATID 
BIBLES, LEXICONS, GRAMMARS, CONCOR- 
DANCES, &c., at wholesale and retail, by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
No. 15 Astor Place, New York, 
Agents for tne United states. 
*,* | Catalogues and specimen pages gratis. 
ELecurionist’s JOURNAL gives choic- 
est standard and new pieces for professional 
and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interest- 
ing articles on a subjects. Just the — 
wanted. § of newsdealer or by mai 
JESSE HA) EY ‘& CO. 19 Nassau St., New York 


Cheapest Bookstore 
World. 


n e 
73:8 8 Curious Old Books at your price 








2 Magnificent Books at our price. 

+742 Bibles and Prayer Bou /ke atany 
Pace Catalogue of fiction free. LeGGAT BRO! 
Beekman Ste opp. New Post Office, New "york. 





Two Capital Volumes on Home 
Life in Germany and France. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


Reprinted from Blackwood. 








1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, Price, - - $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“German Home Life’ 1s the work of a iady 
whose extreme frankness and satirica. humor 
amuse the reader greatly.’’— London Daily News. 

“These clever little sketches deserve reading. 
The style is easy and pleasant.’’— Vanity Fair. 

‘It is as though the home-life of Germany was 
spread out before us at a glance.’’—Morning Post. 

“On the whole, we have not had so valuable a 
contribution to our knowledge of Continental 
manners and customs for many vears.’’—Academy. 

“*German Home Life’ is both valuable and ex- 
tremely inreresting.’’—Illustrated London News. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


Reprinted from Blackwood. 
1 vol.. i2mo. Cloth. Price, - - $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The way in which their neighbors live is al- 
ways an object of curiosity with a large class of 
inquiring minds that can fina no other vent for 
the divine energies of their nature. It is not often 
that the subject falls into the hands of persons 
with so much good sense and just perceptive pow- 
ers as the author of this volume. He professes 
to have resided in France for many years, and, in 
fact, to have found a second home in that coun- 
try,so that he is entitled to speak with the free- 
dom and authority of personal experience.”’— 
New York Tribune. 

‘** The Appletons publish an interesting volume 
on ‘Freach Home Life,’ reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. . . . The book is fresh and 
entertaining in style, and conveys a good deal of 
information.’’— Boston Journal. 

“He tells us, pleasantly and instructively, of 
French children, food, manners, language, furni- 
ture, dress, marriage and servants, conveying 
much authentic information upon these interest- 
ing topics. The fact that this series of papers 
originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine proves 
their high character.”’—Episcopal Register. 

“The book is one of decided interest, full of 
every-day affairs, of home-life, the life which is 
passed under a roof and ata fireside. The themes 
are Servants, Children, Furniture, Food, Man- 
ners, Dress, etc. The style is very pleasant, and 
the book one which throws much light on the real 
state of French society.’’—Presbyterian. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


<M 1ITH’S DIC TOnARY OF CHRISTIAN 
ae LAT HY, LITERATURE, SECTS, 

DOCTRINKS. From the Time of the Kaanetent ~ 

the Age of Charlemagne. By Various Writers. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Rev. Profes- 

sor WACE, M.A. Vol. L. 8vo, Cloth, $5.50. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 3 VOLS. 

This work is designed to give a comprehensive 
account of the Personal, the Literary, the Dog- 
matic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Churc 
during the first eight centuries of Christianity, 
and, in combination with the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities recently published, it wil) affora, 
it is believed, the must complete collection of ma- 
terials forthe Church history of that peried which 
has yet been pubiished either in England or abrvad. 

LITTLE, pg Anh J & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washingtun Street, Boston. 








A. S. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISH: 


Standard Educational Works. 
Choice Hymn and Tune Beoks. 
The International Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott’s Commentaries, 
Lamb’s Histery of New York City. 
Books for the Centennial Period. 
Etc. etc. 
*,* Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 
ill and 113 William St., New York, or 
113 and 115 State St., Chicago. 


THE WIDOW SEYMOUR. 


A New and Attractive Book, written expressly for 
the Sunday-School and Home Library. 
By Witgaee | Tr 8. BAKER, Superintendent of 
lat Germantown, Phila 

This Phan ns 632 rt cloth) is one of the 
most charming recently issued, having the ap- 
proval of leading clerzymen and editors, and 
teaching Jessons of true manliness and correct 
principle under severe trials. 

It is a fascinating love story, of thrilling interest, 
but so pure in tone and natural that youth and 
age will read it with _peeneure. Mailed to any aa- 

dress « on Soecuns of rice. $1.50. 

JOHN A, AGENSELI ein Eepiotes. 
No. 3 Novi Sixth Street, Philade! 

t2™ Please send for Circular of ~~ o> 

noticss. 








Qa ETc HING from Nature, in Pencil and 
Water Colors, and Re and Painting in 
Colored Crayons; a actical instructor, tllus- 
trated, only 30 cts. of ‘Dooksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANRY & CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. Y._ 


G UIDE toe AUTHORSHIP, a complete 
BJ practical instructor in ali kinds of literary 
work, and all business connected therewith. Use- 
ful to all professionals, and invaluable to all inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting inte print. 
also including editing, proof-reading, copyrights. 
value and disposal of MSS.,&c. Wcects. Of book- 
sellers or by mail. 


___ JESSE H! HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N." Y. 
r\AXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, a complete 
practical guide to cvullecting, preparing, pre- 


serving und mounting animals, birds, repti es, in- 
sects, &c. 50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassen &t., N. Y, 














The Mosaic Account of Creation. 


THE MIRACLE OF TO-DAY. 
By C. B. WARRING. XO pages. $1.50. 
“ One of the most valuable contributions to Bib- 
lical exegesis ever published.”’— Dr. H. Crosby. 

“It is entitled to the highest attention from 
Biblical and scieatific scholars.” — Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, D.D. 

“It is Just grand.”—R. W. Lowrie. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
— and i113 William St., _New York. 


“SendOne Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary | 


Contains 18,900 Words, Raies of Spelling. 

Tables of Money, Weights and Meas- 

ures; Abbreviations, ords, Pbrases, 

Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 

and the Modern | eens. Morocco 

Poe Gilt Bage By Mall on receipt 
f $1.00. For’ cate by all dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


‘‘10-Times-10° Series. 


Butler’s Literary Selections—3 Parts. 




















Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose 
and Verse, for use in Public and Private Schools, 
on the Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk,and by the 
Family Fireside. 


PART ONE-—Now Ready. 
Retail Price: Paper, 35c; Cloth, extra, 75c. 
Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
_________—« PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. | Last Will and Testa- 
By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 
*An American Opera | By KARL MERZ. 
in 5 acts, worthy the * A Soarkling amateur 
study of real artists, ye t | operetta, for drawing or 
not beyond the reach of | concert rooms. Full of 
eapable amateurs. Par- a wit and spirited music. 
ticulars sent free. Sam-| Needs nv special cos- 
ple copy, in paper, $1.00. |tume. Specimen copy, 
$1.00, Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacherand student. A CLEAR 
and SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL knowledge and 
composition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in 
a manner so simple as to be comprehended by the 
youagest pupil. Includes 130 questions, illustrated 

y 82examples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE 








Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SUNG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the 
class of bc oks of which this is the latest and, by 
all odds, the best. Over le ce Res of ‘his 
“SONG KING” were sold. “SONG HER- 
ALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an improvement 
onall former books for Singing Schools and Classes. 

Price 75 cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s MU- 
SICAL VISITOR, ccntaining $2.0) worth of new 
music, reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on 
receipt of postage. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadwuy, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS! 
Good News! Good News 


A Sabbech School Seng Book of great 
beauty. by R. WV. MCINTOSH, is undeniably one of 
the best, and \ already popu popular. Price 35 cts. 





Saroni's Theory of H of Harmony, sust’ out. 


A thorough and excellent work. 5 commeniat 
to all who wish to study the science, as the maker 
has, in a large degree, the talent of making difi- 
cult things easy to understand. 


The School Song Book. 


A new and gopetior Class Book for Normal 
Schools and Female Seminaries, is compiled 
by one pestontly —. with the needs of such 
schools. By C. EVEREST. Price, 6 cts.; $6 per doz. 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, ‘eu? site outts 


a bright and attractive short Oratorio or Can- 
tata. Sure to please. from the beauty of the story, 
as well as the attractive music. ($1.25 Bds.; $1 
Paper.) 


=” Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditsou & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 












|ings, Sunday Schools, 
ete. THE BEST 













to be found In 


Songs of Feith, 
by J. H. Tenney and 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman. 
os —Words and music, 
36c. by mail, $30 per 100. 
$. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Pus risuers, Cixveranp, O. 


wy 
\/ords only, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TO TEACH, 


According to Temperament and Mental Develop- 
ment; or. Phrenology in the School-room and the 
Family. Iliustrated. By NELSON SIZER. Extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

One of the greatest difficulties which Parents 
and Teachers have in the training of Children is 
in not understanding their Temperament and Dis- 
position. This work wiil aid in this direction more 
than has ever been done in any other way. It 
points out clearly the constitut onal differences, 
and how to make the most of each. 

For sale by book-sellers, or by muil, post-paid, by 


S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
737 Broadway, New York. 








N ACMILL LAN & Cols 
v\ General! Catalogue of books in ail depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by muti for six 


cents. 21 ASTOR PLACE, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
BISMARCK! 


The Authentic Biography of the great German 
statesman, with curiuus researches into his an- 
cestry; lively incidents of his youth and student 
life; and a full account of his social sugroundings 
and the growth of his official and puplic career. 
A translation from the German, with an Introduec- 
tion by Bayard Tavlor, and over 100 illustrative 
home scenes, battles, purtraits, etc. Vivid, pict- 
uresque and absorbing, it is replete with anec- 
dote, wit, romantic incident and great historical 
events. SPECIAL CANVASSERS wanted 4 upp ily 
the urgent demand f. r this live book. J. FOKD 
&C co., Publishers. Price low. 27 Park Plac e,N.Y¥ 














GENTS, speak quick! A little territory re- 

mains unassigned for Memoirs of P. ° 
Bliss, by WHITTLE, MOODY ana SANKEY, with 
steel piate portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and chil- 
dren—to be pub'ished in a few days. Address 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. New York or 
Chicago. By the same Publishers, Autobiogra- 
phy of Finney. 


40,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEw Book, * ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYEP,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don’t foo! away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., tu 


Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct.; Chicago, Ill.; Cin., 0. 


FIRST PREMIUM U. S. Centennial Exhibition. 


d ! Medals and Dipiomas awarded 


for. = PICTORIAL BIBLES 


1.800 VF ustrations. Address for new circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN & Cc e.. 930. ARCH Street, Phila. 


LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. | Address, Ellis Manf’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Made by 17 Agents in Jan., ‘77, with 
my 1% New Articles. Samples free. 
Address C. M. Linington, C hicago 


AGENTS joo 50. NEW BOOK GREA% 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 
Over 400 Five Engravings, costing #20, 
000.00. The only book fwrly showing the tine 
evstly exhibits of the Art Gallery, Machinery and 
Main Buiidings. Wide-awake Agents are quitting 
all the inferior books for this. Get the best. 
oS for circular, terms, and sample engravings. 
Pp. W. ZEIGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Chi- 

cago, Cincinnati, 8t. Louis. 


ASSEN. WANTED to sell the 


at book of ody and Sankey. send 
for complete copy of bo: k and full vut- 
fit. Wet have an immease stock of Theological and 
Sunday par pooks, all cheap. 
IBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


500 ACTIVE AGENTS Wantssjte.%e4 our 


Let- 
ter Copying Book. No press, brush. water, or 
d used. Cupies un dry paper. Sena #3 and we 
will forward a 300 page book, full letter size, by 
mail, postpaid. Inquire of any C: mmercial Agen- 
cy as to our responsibility. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 110 
Dearboro Street, Chicago. 


MEW, DEPARTURE. .oetct ns 
Ba 


























a month. Hotel and traveli apenees aie. 
S.A +, manufacturers o ENY 
aad kcais Home 8t., Cincinnati, “nie. 





‘F\EAS.—The choicest in the world— —Importers 

rices—! argest Compan = 4 in America—staple 
article—pleases everyboay—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
aqucements —don’t waste time—send for Circuiar to 
ROBERT WELLS, “3 Vesey st., N. Y. P.O. Box, 1287 





per day at home. ‘Samples worth Py 
$5 to $20 tree. STINSON & Co. _ Portland, Me. 
IKST-CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sel] at 
sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N. ¥. 


a& year to Agents. Ontft anda 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ud- 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Me, 


ANTED MEN —— and sell to Dealers our 


breakable giasschimneys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, bual- 
oe _ manent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP OO.. 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Or Ouro. _ 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 

world. Sample watch and outfit sree to Agents, 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

x € $ Boar sure made by Agents selling 

b ourt ye oa. Craggne. Picture and 

3 samples, worth 

° ~_° ~powtpaid, for 88 "Gente Illustrated Cat 

arcs, t RD’s SONS, BOSTON 
blisLed ed wat! 


$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terme free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


gounie their money selli “De, 
ase’s umeeeves ($2) ceipt 

Book ” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NOTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
er ges | Packagein the 

World. It contains 18 
sheets of paper, 18 enyel- 


es Lt and a piece of Valuable 
Sealers Cotmpicte sample package, with elegant gold- plated 
battons di Pash onable fancy Set, pin and 


























drops om packages, with assorted Jew- 
ary, 8 ° Patent t Lover Watch tree to all agents,” 





trio & CO., 769 Broadway, nN.” 


| 
; 
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THR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 15. 








“ Be it never so homely, there is no place like home.” 














THE HOME OFFICE 


THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000 


EVERY DOLLAR OF WHICH IS PLEDGED FOR THE PAYMENT OF POLICIES. 


Solid Cash Assets, over $4,000,000 


ONLY $50,000 OF WHICH IS INVESTED IN BUILDINGS FOR USE OF THE COM- 
PANY: AND OVER $20,000 OF THAT IS EXPENDED FOR SAFETY VAULTS. 


Surplus to Policy.holders, - $1,400,000 


WELL INVESTED IN FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES. 


ON A 44% PER CENT. RESERVE, 





THE BUILDINC bere shown basa history, if not a stately front of marble or granite 
and plate glass. It has “‘come down to us froma former generation.” Some of Connecti- 
cut’s notable men have made it their local habitation. The bonored names of WOLCOTT, 
GOODRICH, ELLSWORTH, DAVIES, TOUCEY, and others, are associated with the place. 
From this venerable mansion, now devoted to the use of one of the most beneficent 
institutions of the age, let us hear 


A Few Plain Words about Life Insurance: 


1. RECENT FAILURES of Life Companies have led insurants to a closer scrutiny 
of the condition and methods of those still in the Field. They are right in demanding the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

2. SOUND COMPANIES welcome the closest examination of their affairs. They 
thrive best where they are best known. They gladly furnish such information as will enable 
people to judge intelligently and insure wisely. 

3. THE TRAVELERS invites the careful attention of all candid men to its excellent 
standing, its conservative management, its ample security, its well-tried methods, its low rates of 
premium, and the superior quality of its Insurance. 


NOTE WELL AND REMEMBER THE FOLLOWING POINTS: 


t. THE TRAVELERS adheres inflexibly to the Stock Plan in Life Insurance, as the 
most sure, economical, and satisfactory. 

2. THE TRAVELERS writes all forms of Life or Endowment Policies which ex- 
perience has proved to be safe and desirable. 

3. THE TRAVELERS writes a definite contract, without ambiguity or uncertainty 
which any man can understand. 

4 THE TRAVELERS sells Insurance, not “ dividends” or “ profits.” 
ance for cash, at low stock rates. 

5S. THE TRAVELERS’ reduction of Premium at the outset is equivalent to a cash 
“ dividend” in advance. 

6. THE TRAVELERS has nothing to do with doubtful plans, and does not invite 
the insured to speculate in his insurance. 

7. THE TRAVELERS exercises great care in the selection of risks, and its ratio of 
mortality is much below the American Tables. 

8. THE TRAVELERS has $154 assets to every $100 liability, and offers security sec- 
ond to none in the world. 

9. THE TRAVELERS’ investments are made with the greatest care, and are of 
the stanchest and most durable character. 

10. THE TRAVELERS pays no extravagant salaries or commissions, and in- 
dulges in no costly and luxurious buildings. 

11. THE TRAVELERS bas steadily gained, year by year, in assets, in surplus, in 
solid strength, and in public confidence. 

12. THE TRAVELERS i: managed on strict business principles, by men whose 
highest interest is in its permanent success. 


The Travelers proposes to fight it out on this line! 


Cash insur- 


Claims Paid in Life Department, - > ° - - $1,000,000 
Accident Claims Paid, - - - - - - ° 2,640,000 
Amt. Life Insurance in Force, - - - - - 19,000,000 
No. Accident Policies issued, - - - ° - 440,000 
No. Accident Claims Paid, - - ° = = ° 26,800 
THE SMALL COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AND THE 


Great Benefit in Case of Fatal or Disabling Injury 


Combine to make it the Cheapest Insurance in the World. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


(WILL REMOVE TO TRIBUNE BUILDING MAY 1.) 





CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANMA CO. 


550 Broadway, New York, 


FOR 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent 
Quality and Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 
“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excel- 
lent Finish.°° 
Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice- A 1, and possess all the qualities 
the Company claim.” 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this 
country, and we believe in the World.” 





Pitchers are 


First Premiums awarded at all fairs where 
Fairs, 1875, i874, and 1875, inc lusty ve 


ex} ibited. from World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 


and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


HH. C. ,. BOC, 
Sixth Avenue, Corner 20th Street, New York, 


Acknowledged the cheapest Dry Guods h use Avenue, receive daily large invoices of 


DRESS CoOODS, SILKS, 
HOUSEKEEPINC LINENS, 

MUSLIN AND MERINO UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 

LACES AND RIBBONS, 
FRINCES AND TRIMMINCS, 
FANCY COODS AND NOTIONS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS AND DOLMANS, 

Imported and our own manufacture, at UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Now Ready, Descriptive SPRING CATALOGUE and Price List. Will be sent free on application. 
All orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


H. _ C. F. KOCH, Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 








on the 





THE | 


| 
MIDDLETOWN particular 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. People 
cine 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
ed n ten days unworn 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New Vork. 
Factories, Miadletewn,. Conn. 


ASK YOUR GRUGER FOR 











a Z 
= E + dob Wanamaker 
MD < im «= Coa. 
~ = 2 z Finest t Clothing 
wd ~ 
-) © # Merchant ' Tailoring 
oe Z 
d Za: HOUSE, 
as Me | 818 & 820 Chostact St, 
2 o Z, bo & PEILADELPELA. 
2 oO -+4 ———_ — 
— 2 Zgt 
Ze< <5 | Glass Ornamenting Company. 
=| e iy PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
loa n = tor Bunks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars and Windows. 
ea) ~ ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
fa a us Medzis. Trace Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
w is 4 m engraved upon . a colored glass by our new 
. a 0 = process, NRY W. LAW, Manager, 
< a) = _ 68 and | 155 ¢ Cc entre, 8. _W. Cor. of Canal st.. N.} st. N. Y.— 
< O24 
a 2 / RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 
a oe » For instantly @learin ng ihe 
if ney Pins of 
z - Bowls uvs, station- 
 } = ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 


they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does tts work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 

the price. 
Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Fine White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea and Toilet sets in 
great variety. Cut, Pressed ani Engraved Glass- 
ware. 
All Housefurnishing Goods. 


Goods from Auction weekly. and prices ac- 
cordingly. 


HADLEY'S, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


New I!lustratee Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
eation Gooas carefully selected. Securely peaket 
fo 1 transportation free of any charge. Send 

€. O. D. or P. O. money order 


Genuine Vegetable Pest Foison. 


a Safe, Cheap, and Sure Death to 
Potato Bugs, Tobacco Flies, 
Ca rp? and Currant Worms, 
and all Pests that Prey on Vege- 
tation. Being entirely dissolved 
: in water. it is applied by sprinkling, 
which cannvt - done with Paris 
Green or other Poisons. No Injury to Plants. 
Ne Danger in using. Put up tn ee 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 


PER ] 


ca. SAVED ! 


BY USINC 


HIGGINS’ 


GERMAN LAUNDRY SOAP 
DELLUC & C0. 


635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 
DELLUC'S 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, Musk, Jockey-Club 
Rose Geranium, &c., &c.; 

DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURB VANILLA. 

All prepared carefully >y 
E. FUUGERA, Chemist. 


New York and _Brovalyn. 
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boxes, comm 4 7ye Acree : tin By cents. 

th Testimonials. 
Visiting Cards, with name lc. and stamp. SIT) 18 Chie t. we 3429. 
50 Ag’ts Outfit 10e. L.C. Coz & Co., Bristo!, Ct. JOHN REBD, 12 Clif 8t., New York. P.O. Box . 





‘Discount’ to Dealers. 








